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•  OUaT-IH  RlUT  COUNTER. 
ehRRoys  visibte  ts  eosreter  • 
Ren  OMCt  newRbsr  of  copist 


•  MW  ROTARY  IW>  preuMss  ep  to  ISO  ceptos  pw  mtoete  In 
jR^RR^Is^^t  m^jIs^Rsill^R^R  ^R^R  rr^r^rts^rrIrrR.  s^R^RStnRctl^R^R  jRapier.  c^Rr^l 
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THE  DUPLICATOR 
THAT  WENT  TO 
SCHOOL  BEFORE 


IT’S  THE 
MACHINE 

WITH  ALL 
THl 
FEATURES 


n*tary 

F*«il 

Up  to  I5U  coplea 
perinln  IniH-rlect 
reglatratlon. 
Large  capacity. 


Vliibl*  Fluid 
Supply. 

Big  32  ox  tank 
with  window  .  .  . 
no  need  to  ever 
run  dry. 


Matter 

Clamp 

For  eaay  attach¬ 
ment  of  ma'<ter 
to  cylinder.  Can't 
Blip  during  run. 


Central 

Kaally  adjuatable 
to  aaaure  maxi¬ 
mum  copy  runs, 
brilliant  copies. 


See  your  School  Equipment  Dealer  or  write  us 


50  YE»RS 


1822  South  Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 

Eotfam  Office  Wetlem  Office  Canadian  Ontributori 

17  East  I7tb  Street  2610  Sunset  Blvd.  The  Brown  Bros.  Ltd. 

New  York  SrTR.  V.  lot  Angelet  26,  Calif.  Montrool— TORONTO 

Vancouver 


Quantities 
available 
for  your 
[udents 


•  This  attractive,  24-page,  pocket-size  brochure  is 
chock-full  of  practical  suggestions,  typing  methods, 
tips  and  shortcuts.  It  is  of  genuine  value  to  oil 
typists  —  expert  or  beginner.  Your  students  will 
find  it  mighty  useful.  Please  use  coupon. 

Smith-Corona 

SMITH-CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  fac¬ 
tory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers  of  famous  Smith- 
Corona  Office  Typewriters,  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding 
Machines,  Cashiers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


SMITH-CORONA  INC 

710  WATIR  STRIET,  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y 

□  Send  me  one  copy  of  “tips  to  typists*^  for  my  examination,  before 
ordering  quantity  for  student  distribution. 

□  Send  me - copies  of  “lips  to  typists"  for  distribution  to  our 

students.  There  will  be  no  charge. 
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Paul  M.  Poir,  owner  of 
Speedwriting  School, 
Chicogo,  and  one  of 
his  clossrooms 


The  new  Clarin  Tablet  Arm  Chair  that 
folds  combines  table  and  chair  in 
one.  The  tablet  arm  is  a  built-in 
feature,  not  an  attachment.  When  the 
the  arm  is  not  needed  it  folds  down 
out  of  the  way,  beside  the  chair. 

This  unique  Clarin  Chair  makes 
classrooms  more  flexible;  can  be  easily 
folded  and  carried  from  room  to  room. 

Being  more  comfortable,  more  convenient, 
students  do  better  classroom  work.  The  added 
attractiveness  of  the  school  makes  student 
enrollment  easier. 


:i:FOLD  FLAT  IN  3  EASY  STEPS 


WRITE  TODAY! 


Our  FRI'.K  illustrated  Folder  uill  give  you  full  details  and 
description  of  this  wonderful,  space-saving  chair.  Quality  built- 
gives  years  of  service — folds  to  Hat  3-inch  depth  for  fast, 
safe  stacking  in  minimum  space.  An  engineering  gem — others  are 
trying  vainly  to  imitate  it.  Foam  rubber  cushioning  if  desired, 
rite  for  FRFl;  Folder  today! 

Clarin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  53,  46-40  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  44,  III. 

There  is  a  Clarin  Steel  FoUiiig  Chair  tor  yuur  every  need. 
Seu  I'RTE  Catalog  of  complete  line  on  request. 
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The  Reader  His  Mark 


HK  ABC  lhat  appears  in  the  symbol  at 
I  the  top  of  this  pa^e  stands  for  Audit 

-M-  Bureau  of  Ciri  uiations.  I  he  symbol  it¬ 
self  is  an  emlilem  of  owiperalion,  in  which  every 
subscriber  to  this  magazine  has  an  interest. 

The  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cirt  ulations  is  a  volun¬ 
tary,  non-profit,  cooperative  association.  It  was 
founded  in  l‘M4  and  now  consists  of  S-ISO  ad¬ 
vertisers.  advertising  agencies  and  publishers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  his  magazine  is 
proud  to  be  a  member. 

,\BC  originally  was  set  up  to  help  take  the 
racket  out  of  publishing,  to  eliminate  the  waste 
and  guesswork  then  so  prevalent  in  publishing 
and  advertising,  to  establish  order  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  place  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
misrepresentation  that  arose  from  unverified 
circulation  claims  and  dubious  circulation  prac¬ 
tices.  Its  mission  was  to  protect  the  interests  of 
iKith  readers  and  advertisers. 

Tins  IT  DID  by  first  defining  the  term  “paid 
circulation.”  I'hen  it  established  standards 
and  rules  to  govern  subscription  sales  practices 
and  records.  Finally  it  set  up  an  auditing  organi¬ 
zation  to  verify  the  claims  and  report  the  facts 
concerning  the  circulation  of  each  member  pub¬ 
lication.  It  now  maintains  on  that  job  a  working 
staff  of  sixty-five  full  time  auditors.  So  the  .ABC 
symljol  has  become  the  hallmark  of  circulation 
standards  and  advertising  values.  Each  member 
publication  must  maintain  those  standards  if  it 
wishes  to  retain  its  membership  and  display  the 
AB(;  symbol. 

This  .ABC  audit  is  no  perfunttory  affair. 
When  a  business  publication,  such  as  this  one, 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Bureau,  it  agrees  that 
the  auditors  shall  have  "the  right  of  access  to  all 
books  and  records.”  I'heir  inspection,  therefore, 
may  cover  any  part  of  its  operations.  Original 
subscription  orders,  payments  from  subscribers, 
paper  purchases,  postal  receipts,  arrears  of  pay¬ 
ments,  and  many  more  items  are  painstakingly 
checked  by  the  auditors.  In  many  instances  they 


go  behind  the  records  to  seek  verification  Iroiii 
subscribers  themselves  as  to  the  terms  of  their 
subscriptions. 

IN  DOING  ITS  JOB,  ABC  lias  created  many 
values  lor  both  publishers  and  readers  as 
well  as  for  advertisers.  1  hat  is  because  the  pub¬ 
lication  that  becomes  a  member  of  .ABC]  thereby 
offers  the  strongest  possible  guarantee  of  its 
primary  devotion  to  the  interests  of  its  readers. 

I  he  function  ot  a  business  magazine  is  to  be 
useful  to  its  readers.  When  this  service  is  rend¬ 
ered  by  an  .ABC',  publication,  it  is  constantly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  practical  test  of  reader  acceptance 
and  approval.  As  each  subscriber  has  the  right 
to  purchase  or  refrain  from  purchasing  an  .ABC 
publication,  that  collective  right  confers  upon 
the  readers  the  power  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
publication  will  survive.  Thus  the  report  on  its 
ABC  audit  provides  the  most  direct  assurance 
that  a  publication  stays  in  business  only  because 
of  a  voluntary  demand  by  readers  who  find  its 
editorial  service  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Naturally,  the  editor  of  each  business  publica¬ 
tion  follows  closely  the  score  thus  racked  up  by 
his  paper  in  its  .ABC  reports.  In  the  scope  ancl 
tone  of  his  editorial  coverage  ancl  treatment,  in 
the  selection  ancl  presentation  of  his  editorial 
content,  he  must  constantly  labor  to  maintain 
ancl  enhance  the  reaslers’  acceptance  of  his 
efforts,  l  hat  is  why  the  editorial  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  .ABC  publications  set  the  editorial 
standards  for  all  publishing.  That  is  how  the 
.ABC  constantly  stimulates  its  member  publi¬ 
cations  to  become  even  more  useful  to  their 
readers. 


And  that  is  why  the  .ABC  symbol  has  be- 
.come  the  .Mark  of  the  Reader,  a  constant 
reminder  that  his  willingness  to  pay  for  an  .ABC 
publication  is  the  acid  test  of  its  value  Imth  to 
him  and  to  its  advertisers. 
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TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
...  USE  A 

KARLOS" 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teecher  alive  can't  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio-visual” 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
(35"  to  48")  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


SEND  THIS  KARLO-COUPON 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Send  campiete  information  on  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stono  as  shown,  and  other  models. 
Thonk  ysu. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE . 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  Money  Policy- 

No  easy  moiiev  police  is  imminent, 
despite  all  tlie  -peculation.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Heserve  Ho.ird  has  been  under 
pressnre  to  inllate  the  supply  of  funds 
that  h.mks  can  lend.  It  kicki'd  the  idea 
around  lor  sever.il  weeks.  But  its  de¬ 
cision  is  that  nothing  drastic  is  necessary 
at  this  time  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
stable  t'C'onomy.  So— 

•  .Vo  cut  in  rerpiired  hank  reserees 
is  in  sight.  A  ent  in  reserves  is  the 
surest  way  the  Board  has  to  boost  the 
amount  of  mone\  hanks  may  lend— and 
thus  head  off  a  recession. 

•  .Vo  cut  in  the  rc'disconnt  rate  is 
in  sight,  either.  A  lowc*r  discount  would 
make  it  more  attractive  for  hanks  to 
sell  loan  paper  to  the  Board  and  get 
cash  for  further  loans  to  hnsiiu'ss,  home 
buyers,  etc. 

•  The  policy  still  is  to  stahili/e 
credit.  Fhe  Board  plans  to  see  to  it 
that  hnsine.ss  can  get  ca.sh  to  meet  sea- 
son.fl  and  growth  demands  hut  with¬ 
out  making  money  so  c*asy  that  it  en- 
conragc's  inflation  or  so  tight  that  it 
invites  a  general  hnsiiK*ss  letdown. 

■  Color  TV- 

In  Chicago,  rc-cently,  top  advcTtising 
e.\(‘cntives  attending  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  National  .Ad¬ 
vertisers  sat  down  before  ordinary¬ 
looking  T\'  .sets  .ind  watched  a  special 
closed-circuit  show  piped  in  by  micro- 
wave  from  New  York  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  (a)mpan\ . 

The  ad  men  watched  and  listened  as 
NBC’s  Ben  CrancM  explaini-d  that  thew 
were  about  to  see  a  capsnlc‘-.sizc‘d  vari¬ 
ety  show— in  c-olor.  Graner,  still  ap¬ 
pearing  in  black  and  white,  yielded  the 
.screen  to  a  black-and-white  boncpiet  of 
flowers.  Tile'll,  in  the  dark  of  the  NBC 
control  room,  the  show’s  technical  di¬ 
rector  spun  his  ch.iir  behind  the  con¬ 
sole,  jabbed  a  fingtT  toward  a  waiting 
enginecT,  and  crii-d  out,  “Switch!”  In 
Chicago,  a  split  second  later,  the  bon- 
(jnet  appeared  in  full  color.  The  ad  men 
opeiu'd  their  eyes  wide. 

•  After  the  hotupict,  came  several 
song-and-dance  numbers;  and,  then,  for 
the  ad  men,  came  the  bread-and-bntter 
part  of  the  colorcast— sample  commer¬ 
cials.  It  was  a  big.  impressive  “pitch” 
for  color  television-so  impressive  that 
even  the  hardened  advertising  men  ap¬ 
plauded  some  of  the  samiile-prodnct 
“pings.”  The  biggest  ipiestion  in  the 
minds  of  the  ad  men  seemed  to  be: 
When  can  we  get  at  it? 

•  \ot  Occruifilit.  The  answer,  like 
so  many  things  about  color  TX'  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  couldn’t  be  pinner! 
down  firmly.  Howexer,  commercially 


spon.sored  color  television  is  still  some 
time  off. 

(aimmercial  broadcast  will  not  be 
pennitted  until  40  days  after  the  Fed¬ 
eral  (aimmnnications  (iommission  ap¬ 
proves  the  so-called  NTSC!  system  (the 
initials  of  the  industrywide  National 
Television  .System  (Committee),  a.ssnm- 
ing  the  (!ommission  does  O.K.  it.  This 
means  that  the  first  sponsored  color¬ 
casts  could  hardly  be  on  the  air  before 
the  first  of  the  year. 

•  Uoic  Much  Will  It  Co.vt.^  The  cost 
of  converting  a  station  so  that  it  can 
rebroadcast  color— but  not  originate  it— 
rims  from  S25,0()()  to  $.50,()()()  a  station. 
(;BS  says  that  re-eipiipping  a  conven- 
tion.d  studio  for  colorcast  origination 
costs  around  SfOO.OOO.  .\B(!  says  it 
costs  more  than  SToO.OOO  to  equip  a 
color  studio  completely.  This  is  three 
times  as  expensive  as  black  and  white. 

A  studio’s  first  color  camera  costs 
clo.se  to  .SfOO.OOO;  additional  ones, 
around  Sfi.o.OOO.  A  studio  uses  three  or 
four  cameras,  so  it’s  apparent  that  here 
is  where  the  hulk  of  conversion  cost 
lies.  Lighting,  too,  is  more  costly.  NBG 
figures  it  needs  four  times  as  much 
light;  (.'B.S  says  six  times. 

Other  f.ictors:  makeup  is  different 
and  more  tricky;  costuming  becomes 
more  difficult;  and  everything— props, 
set,  makeup- must  blend  into  a  pleas¬ 
ing  combination  of  colors. 

■  What  Businessmen  .\re  Talking 
.Alxnit— 

•  You  u'ill  p,ct  better  gasoline  for 
your  car  in  the  immediate  future.  P.XI) 
— Petroli'inn  .Administration  for  Defen.se 
—has  suspended  its  order  prohibiting 
n.se  of  alkxlates  in  motor  gasoline  be¬ 
cause  of  aviation  di'inands.  The  .Air 
Force  can’t  find  places  to  store  what 
it  has  ordi-red.  .And,  besides,  alkylate 
production  facilities  have  increased  fas¬ 
ter  than  the  Government  figured.  So 
the  gasoline  octane  race  will  now  be 
wide  open. 

•  The  salcs-tax  issue  was  too  hot. 
There’s  no  donfit  the  Treasury  wanted 
to  trx-  it  as  a  money-rai.ser.  But  the 
Democrats  were  lining  up  solidly 
against  any  such  scfieme.  The  GOP  it¬ 
self  was  split.  So  Eisenhower  stepped 
in  and  knocked  the  whole  «lea  out. 

•  Ladies'  Day  for  rail  passengers  is 
i  new  variant  of  the  family-fare  plan. 
C!hiciig(;  &  Eastern  Illinois  Bailroad  is 
trx  ing  out  a  special  offer  each  Tuesday 
from  now  through  November  24.  On 
Tuesdays,  a  woman  can  buy  a  round- 
trip  ticket  from  downstate  Illinois  and 
Indiana  to  Ghicago  for  the  price  of  the 
usual  one-way  fare.  Tlie  idea  is  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  travel  by  shoppers. 
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ADVANCE 

EXPERIENCE 

PORTFOLIO... 


—Brings  Students'  Future  Jobs  Right  Into  Your  Classroom! 


THREE  SECTIONS,  EACH 
FOR  A  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE  I 

1.  Dictation  Matiriil:  Office  style  die* 
tation,  with  typical  office  inter¬ 
ruptions— dealing  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Complete  with 
Teacher’s  Key— pre-counted,  for 
checking  and  time  dictation. 

2.  Typing  Matirial;  Treating  the  bus¬ 
iness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Pre-counted  for 
one-,  five-  and  ten-minute  speed 
and  accuracy  tests— together  with 
rough  typed  copy,  corrected  for 
final  typing. 

3.  “Liarning  to  Oparato  the  DITTO*  D-1D": 
With  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creasing,  business  is  turning  to 
DITTO  machines  to  speed  rou¬ 
tines  and  make  everybody’s  job 
more  productive— which  puts  the 
DlTTO-trained  student  a  step 
ahead  in  the  job  market.  With 
this  material  you  instruct  only 
the  first  student,  who  instructs 
the  next,  and  so  on  . . .  saving 
your  time  and  giving  students 
experience  in  getting  coopera¬ 
tion  and  "being  on  their  own.’’ 


Teachers  asked  us  for  help  in  bridging  the  difficult  gap 
between  leaming  in  class  and  doing  in  an  office — and 
the  "Advance  Experience”  portfolio  is  the  result.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  themselves, 
and  The  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  to  develop 
initiative  and  to  orient  students  to  their  future  jobs. 

The  portfolio  provides  dictation  and  typing  practice 
within  student  capacity  but  under  actual  office  conditions. 
It  also  trains  students  in  making  and  using  copies,  the 
newest  business  short-cut.  The  latter  training  is  done  by 
letting  you  teach  one  student  who  in  turn  trains  the  next, 
and  so  on.  This  saves  teacher’s  time,  but— what’s  per¬ 
haps  more  important — it  trains  students  in  "giving  out” 
where  they  had  been  "taking  in”,  and  teaches  coopera¬ 
tion  with  work-mates,  which  business  life  requires. 

Sfarf  Using  the  Portfolio  Now 

Some  of  the  material  in  the  portfolio  may  be  used 
at  any  time  during  a  semester.  The  rest  is  for  use 
from  the  moment  typing  and  dictation  practice  begins. 
So— get  your  "Advance  Experience”  portfolio  now, 
start  using  it  now! 


mt  o'Tio. 


DITTO 


PUT  THE  ADVANCE  EXPERIENCE  PORTFOLIO 

NEWEST  DITTO*D-10 
(liquid)  DUPLICATOR 
v  Sy  lor  Schools 


DITTO,  Incorporated,  22(4  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  12,  III. 

Gentlemen:  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me  pieose  send  mt. 
your  Business  School  Portfolio. 

Q  Check  here  if  you  also  wish  a  DITTO  demonstration  In 
your  school. 


_ 

:>  /  Requires  no  stencil,  mat, 
^  \I//  i"***"*  or  make-ready.  Your 
"master”  is  anything  you 
can  draw,  write,  type  or  trace  in  reproducing  ink  or 
through  reproducing  carbon.  Makes  as  many  as  300 
bright  copies,  at  120  a  minute.  Produces  copies  in 
one  to  five  colors  at  once.  Uses  any  card  or  paper 
from  3'  X  5'  to  9'  x  14'.  See  it  demonstrated  in  your 
school,  no  obligation! 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 


COUNTY. 


STATE. 
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This  NEW  COURSE  from  Remington  Rand 

makes  10-key  touch  teaching  easier 


More  and  more  teachers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  need  lor  lO-key  touch  operation  of  figuring  machines. 
Now  a  new,  ten  period,  adding  machine  course,  made 
available  by  Remington  Rand,  helps  toward  easier  and 
more  elTective  teaching  of  this  preferred  method. 

Never  before  has  such  a  complete  course  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  oliered  to  teachers  of  lO-key  adding  machine 


operation.  Look  at  all  it  includes;  student's  manual, 
student's  handbook,  instructors  guide,  exercise  sets  of 
checks,  check  stubs  and  invoices,  a  wall  chart  for  the 
classroom,  and  distinctive  certificates  of  proficiency  for 
students  you  qualify.  What's  more  Remington  Rand  is 
ready  to  assist  by  counsel  in  every  way  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  your  10-key  touch  teaching  program. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

We  have  prepared  an  il’ustrated  folder  about  this  course 
which  we  would  like  you  to  have.  It  describes  fully  the 
materials  offered.  Write  Remington  Rand,  Room  1423, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  your 
free  copy  of  A857.  It  will  be  rushed  out  to  you. 
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If  you've  wondered  how  a  businessman  con  help  your  school. 


read  this  open  letter 


WE  WORKED  TOGETHER 


Dear  Business  Teacher  Friend— 
“Oh,  1  learned  to  do  that  in 
school.”  Thiit  remark  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  smile  of  justified  pride  and 
self-confidence  made  me  think  of  you. 
All  the  work  we  did  together  this  past 
year  came  to  my  mind  when  NIary 
Smith  (you  remember  her— she  was  in 
your  classes  last  year)  said  those  eight 
words. 

“This,”  I  thought,  “is  the  result 
when  businessmen  and  business  teachers 
work  together.”  The  calendar  seemed 
to  turn  back,  and  I  recalled  how  our 
working  together  started.  Do  you  re¬ 
member? 

It  was  over  a  year  ago,  now.  Your 
.seniors  had  just  been  gi\uhiat(‘d  and 
had  quiekly  found  jobs.  You  called  me 
and  asked,  “VV'ould  you  be  willing  to 
help  me  give  next  year’s  students  a 
more  realistic  preparation  for  office 
work?” 

That  sounded  good  to  me,  but  Til 
admit  that  I  didn’t  know  what  I  could 
do  to  help.  Still,  I  volunteered;  and 
you  said,  “Fine!  I’ll  stop  in  tomorrow. 
At  10:00?” 

And  at  10:00  the  next  morning  I 
learned  how  we  could  work  closer  to¬ 
gether.  You  said,  “We  business  teachers 
must  find  out  more  alyout  what  office 
jobs  our  students  can  qualify  for.  \N’e 
must  find  out  what  the  job  require¬ 
ments  are.  We  must  know  what  train- 


KENNETH  B.  WILLETT 

Author  Willett  knows  whereof  he  speaks: 
He  is  past-president  of  NOMA’s  interna¬ 
tional  organization  and  is 
vice-president  of  Hardware 
Mutuals.  His  firm  is  a  leader 
in  co-operation  with  schools, 
including  among  its  services 
a  slide  -  film  presentation 
(available  at  any  Hardware-Mutuals  office) 
on  how  to  select  a  job,  find  it,  and  advance 
in  it. 


ing  business  uants  our  graduates  to 
have.” 

■  I  .Answered  Your  Questions— 

That  started  us  out.  S(K)n  we  were 
discussing  the  great  variety  of  jobs 
that  mcKlern  business  has  to  offer.  Re¬ 
member  how  1  said,  “I  wish  that  .some 
day  a  young  girl  applying  for  a  job 
would  tell  me  that  she  was  interested 
in  being  something  besides  a  private 
secretary,  typist,  file  clerk,  or  recep¬ 
tionist”? 

That’s  when  we  began  making  plans 
for  yonr  students  to  visit  our  office— 
to  sit  down  with  our  supervisors  and 
to  talk  with  them  about  the  different 
job  opportunities,  and  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  what  office  workers  do. 

.And  tin'll  you  asked,  “What  special 
skills  should  a  girl  have  before  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  job  in  your  office?”  Later 
1  found  out  that  yvhen  a  business  teach¬ 
er  refers  to  “skills,”  he  is  referring 
to  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping. 
But,  at  tlie  time,  1  told  you  that  the 
most  important  “special  skill”  for  yvhich 
yve  searched  yvas  “the  ability  to  be  a 
good  yvorkcr.” 

“What’s  that?”  you  froyvned. 

Then  I  started  listing:  Pleasant  per¬ 
sonality  .  .  .  co-operativencss,  and 
yvillingness  to  “lend  a  hand”  .  .  .  nice, 
clean,  yvell-groomed  appearance  .  .  . 
good  health  .  .  ,  punctuality— 

You  sighed,  “—Yes,  yi's.  Personal 
traits.  We  talk  about  them  a  lot  in 
class,  but—”  and  your  voice  trailed 
off.  A  glint  came  into  yonr  eye.  “I’ve 
talked  about  these  things  to  my  stu¬ 
dents  for  years,”  you  said;  “but  it 
yyxuld  mean  mori‘  if  they  heard  about 
them  straight  from  you.  You’re  going 
to  talk  to  my  seniors  this  year!” 

It  took  some  prodding  and  convinc¬ 
ing,  but  you  yvon  out.  Remember  yvhen 
I  came  to  your  class?  I  had  misgivings 
until  I  got  up  in  front  of  the  class; 
then  1  kneyv  yvhy  you  bothered.  Your 
students  wanted  to  knoyv  yvhat  it  takes 


I  talked  to  your  class  .  .  . 


to  be  successful  employees.  Those 
young  pTOple  of  yours  made  me  feel 
so  yyelcome  that,  yvhen  the  bell  rang 
at  the  end  of  the  class,  I  yvas  glad  to 
proinise  to  return. 

But,  back  to  our  first  meeting.  You 
jut'ssed  me  again  for  the  “special  skills”; 
and  this  time  you  explained  to  me  that 
by  “special  skills”  you  meant  short¬ 
hand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping  and 
that  you  yvanted  to  knoyv  how  much 
skill  yve  yvanted  applicants  to  have.  I 
couldn’t  ansyver  that,  of  course;  yve 
businessmen  are  glad  to  get  more  and 
more  skill,  and  yve’ll  aKvays  hope  for 
still  more. 

I  think  you  yvere  disappointed  yvhen 
I  told  yon  that  many  of  our  girls  do 
not  u.se  shorthand  but,  instead,  yvork 
from  dictation  machines.  You  felt  better 
yvhen  I  added  my  opinion  that  short¬ 
hand  ability  helps  a  girl  advance  to 
some  of  the  more  desirable  positions  in 
our  office  . 

But,  then,  I  yvent  on  to  tell  you  that 
yve  had  many  jobs  that  didn’t  require 
amj  of  your  “special  skills,”  that  yve 
are  in  the  hahit  of  doing  all  the  train¬ 
ing  for  those  johs  ourselves,  that  all 
such  yvork  reeiuircs  is  a  knowledge  of 
business  terminology^  and  forms. 
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We  arranpe<l  for  practice  interviews  with  employment  manapers  .  .  . 


You  brightened.  You  told  me  that 
many  of  yonr  students  learn  business 
terminology  and  the  use  of  business 
forms  in  yonr  “General  Business” 
course.  You  said  something  then  that 
seemed  imjvortant  to  you;  “You  know,” 
you  mused,  “1  hadn’t  realized  that  our 
introductory  business  course  might 
really  be  vocatiotuil  training  for  many 
students.” 

I  remember  that  I  stressed  the  need 
for  students’  understanding  aliout  banks, 
checks,  checking  accnnints,  receipts,  and 
so  on;  that’s  when  you  vowed  to  go 
through  \xnir  ninth-grade  introductory 
course  and  pick  out  the  points  that 
ought  to  be  reviewed  in  the  senior  year. 

But  when  I  really  pounded  the  desk 
was  when  you  asked  alxjut  the  need  for 
typewriting  skill.  “Why  doesn’t  every¬ 
one  take  typing  in  school!”  I  raved. 
“If  only  young  people  could  realize 


Thrmiph  visits  t<»  my  office,  your 
students  learned  that  we  have  lots  of 
clerical  jobs  for  which  the  only 
prerequisite  is  a  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  business  .  .  .  hut  everyone 
ought  to  learn  how  to  type! 


how  typing  skill  can  help  them,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  voeatiotial  plans!  Typ¬ 
ing  is  espt'cially  iin|X)rtant  for  girls;  it 
makes  them  so  much  more  adaptable 
in  the  office— when  a  girl  can  type,  she 
can  handle  almost  any  job  in  an  office. 
.■\nd  she  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  speedster, 
either;  just  55  or  so  words  a  minute, 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  will 
make  any  ix'rsonnel  interviewer  sit  up 
and  take  plenty  of  notice.” 

■  We  Worked  for  the  Students— 

That’s  alxtut  all  we  talked  of  that 
first  morning,  but  it  started  us  on  our 
plan  to  work  together. 

We  made  your  students  recognize  the 
netxl  for  accuracy  in  business.  How  I 
smiled  when  yon  commented  that  your 
seniors  really  did  appreciate  the  need 
for  acc-uracy— that  there  had  to  be  100 
per  cent  accuracy  in  bookkeeping;  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  80  or  95 
per  cent  accuracy. 

In  typing,  too.  Instead  of  just  circling 
their  errors  and  shrugging  them  off, 
yonr  students  were  recpiired  to  correct 
their  mistakes.  They  learned  to  make 
good,  neat  erasures,  and  to  spread  and 


s(jueeze  the  corrections  as  might  be 
appropriate. 

.And  remember  how  you  l)orrowe(t 
the  clerical  aptitude  tests  we  use  and 
gave  them  to  your  students?  You  want¬ 
ed  them  to  become  familiar  with  such 
tests,  to  get  the  edge  ofl  their  nervous¬ 
ness  when  applying  for  work. 

And,  Business  Teacher  Friend,  how 
about  those  personnel  managers  I 
rounded  up  to  come  to  your  scIkm)!  or 
liave  students  go  to  their  offices  for 
practice  interviews?  It  made  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Several  of  your  students  applied 
for  jobs  in  onr  office— and  yon  should 
have  heard  the  reaction  of  onr  personnel 
manager!  He  said  that  the  advance 
preparation,  poise,  and  self-confidence 
of  your  students  were  so  superior  that 
he  could  tell  your  graduates  from  others 
the  momeut  they  stepped  into  his  of¬ 
fice. 

By  working  closely  together,  too,  we 
arranged  for  yonr  students  to  get  real 
work  experience  during  their  school 
vacations.  That  made  them  better  stu¬ 
dents  right  away,  and  later  better 
workers.  Surer,  confident,  eager. 

■  Shall  We  Continue?— 

Yes,  our  co-opt*ration  paid  dividends. 
You  described  it  when  you  said,  “The 
improvement  was  obvious  when  my  stu¬ 
dents  were  graduated  and  went  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  jobs.”  I’ll  say  amen  to  that, 
thinking  of  the  graduates  who  came  to 
work  for  us. 

Yes,  Mary’s  remark,  “Oh,  1  learned 
to  do  that  in  school,”  reminded  me  of 
how  we,  representing  Business  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers,  worked  together.  And 
now,  after  a  year  of  this  co-operative 
effort,  we  aren’t  going  to  (piit,  are  we? 
I’ve  enjoyed  it  all;  you  said  you  did. 
So,  I  know  you’ll  continue. 

But,  you  know,  I  keep  wondering.  Is 
your  interest  in  your  students  and  in 
your  business  community  shared  by  the 
other  business  teachers?  Do  they  know 
that  businessmen  wotild  really  like  to 
lend  a  hand  in  training  their  own  fu¬ 
ture  employees?  Do  they  know  that 
the  members  of  NOM.A— the  National 
Office  Management  .Association— are 
really  eap,er  to  c'o-operate  with  the 
.schools?  Do  busint*ss  teachers  realize 
that  they  have  only  to  contact  their 
nearest  NOM.A  Cdiapter  and  express 
an  interest  in  co-operating  with  business 
for  better  business  training  to  get  all 
the  co-ojx'ration  they  want— all  the 
co-operation  I  tried  to  give  you. 

Talks.  Office  visits.  Interviews.  Work 
experience.  Business  materials.  Explana¬ 
tions.  Tests.  So  many  things. 

Won’t  yon  encourage  other  teachers 
the  nation  over  to  follow  the  example 
you  have  set?  Please  do.  Office  execu¬ 
tives  and  your  own  students  will  ap- 
prt'ciate  it. 

Gratefully, 

.An  Office  Manager 
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Remington 
Standard  Has 
New  Margin 
Arrangement 

Coupled  with  "zero 
center  '  scales,  new 
visible  hand-set 
stops  should  sim¬ 
plify  instruction 
about  margins  and 
judgment  placement 


Newest  models  of  tiu>  lu-m- 

iii^toii  standard  office  typcwritci 
arc  now  ccjiiippcd  with  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  scales  and  stops  for  set¬ 
ting  margins. 

The  KMCl  (Keyboard  margin  con¬ 
trol)  device,  which  reejnires  that  the 
carriage  be  moved  each  time  a  margin 
change  is  desired,  has  been  replaced 
by  two  separate,  visible  stops  atop  the 
jiaper  table,  which  are  set  and  adjusted 
bv  hand. 


A  head-on  view  of  the  new  model,  as 
iilnstrated  above,  shows; 

There  are  two  scales— the  usual 
OIK'  on  the  pajier  bail,  and  a  new  one 
across  the  top  of  the  paper  table  for 
use  in  setting  margins.  Botli  scales  are 
‘■/ero  centered,”  with  all  sjiaces  counted 
from  the  er'iitc'r  out  instead  of  from  the 
left  edge  of  the  paper. 

B.  A  traditional  scale  appears  be¬ 
low  the  printing  point.  This  .scale  does 
count  from  the  left  edge  of  the  paper, 
when  the  paper  is  inserted  so  as  to  align 
the  /.ero  point  on  this  scab'. 

C.  'I'liere  is  the  nsnal  paper  guide, 
vvhich  clicks  into  either  of  two  positions 
for  8*2-by-I  1  paper.  First,  it  may  be  .set 
(as  shown)  at  the  first  marker  at  the 
left  end  of  the  scale  on  the  paper  table. 
S«'tting  tlu'  guide  here  will  align  the 
jxiper  so  its  left  edge  is  at  the  tradi¬ 
tional  zero  point.  When  so  set,  the  line 
scale  at  B  is  used.  But  Bernington  rec¬ 
ommends  setting  the  guide  at  the  point 
nu  irked  D. 

D.  A  new  mark,  a  short  white  line 
across  the  very  top  of  the  pajier  table, 
indicates  the  point  where  the  paper 
guide  should  be  to  center  the  paper 
e\  ictK  in  the  carriage.  When  the  pa¬ 
per  guide  is  at  this  point,  zero  on  the 
twi)  big  scales  (A)  is  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  paper 

E.  F.  The  new  margin  stops  are  in 
jilain  sight  on  top  of  the  paper  table, 
rhe  tx  pist  presses  down  on  a  stop,  then 
slides  it  to  right  or  left,  using  the  ad- 
ji'.cent  .scale  as  his  guide.  To  set  margins 
eqnidi.stant  from  the  center,  the  typist 
simply  sets  them  at  the  same  marking 
on  each  side.  The  stops  are  at  30-30  in 


the  illustration,  the  correct  setting  for  a 
00-space  line. 

G.  There  is  also  a  verifying  mark 
for  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  paper, 
when  centered  in  the  carriage. 

■  Instructional  Implicution.s— 

rhe  first  thought  that  comes  to  the 
typing  teacher  is,  “Flow  easy  to  figure 
the  margin  placement!”  The  student 
diyides  l)y  2  whatever  line  length  is 
desired,  and  sets  each  margin  stop  at 
the  resulting  number.  Thus,  30-30  are 
the  settings  for  a  60-space  line;  25-25, 
lor  a  .50;  35-35,  for  a  70. 

A  second  thought  is,  “How  simple  to 
teach  centering!”  Correct,  whether  it  is 
centering  the  paper  itself,  or  a  line  on 
tlu'  paper,  or  even  a  table  set  up  by  the 
backspacing  method. 

A  third  thought  is,  “.And  how  easy  to 
develop  judgment  placement  of  letters 
— jn.st  use  25-25  for  short  letters,  30-30 
for  average  ones,  and  35-35  for  long 
ones.”  Heally.  as  simple  as  that. 

(Quick  to  follow,  however,  is  recog¬ 
nition  that  it  will  be  wi.se  to  insist  that 
students  set  their  margin  stops  before 
inserting  paper— as  they  usually  do, 
anyway— for  the  paper  yvill  cover  up  the 
scale  and  stops.  The  paper-t'dge  guide 
marks— D  and  Ci  on  the  illustration- 
help  the  student  visualize  yvhere  the  pa- 
jicr  yvill  appear  yvhen  inserted,  yyhich 
is  a  spi'cial  aid  to  presetting  margins 
for  “business  sty  le”  idacement— by  judg¬ 
ment  instead  of  by  careful  calculation.) 

But  the  big  advantage  teachers  yvill 
enjoy  is  the  fact  that  they  can  giye 
identical  directions  for  margins  for  both 
pica  and  elite  machines— 25-25  is  a 
centered  50-space  line  on  both! 
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E.  C.  McCILL  TELLS 


The  environment  in  which  one 

works  has  much  influence  over  the 
real  satisfaction  tlerived  from  his 
jol).  This  is  true  no  less  tor  the  college 
instructor  than  for  the  businessman. 
Moth  want  offices  that  are  pleasingly 
decorated,  well  furnished,  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  one  can  be  proud 
to  receive  call(‘rs  or  work  there  alone. 

The  college  instructor  has  a  right 
to  and  a  nei“d  for  an  offict',  apart  from 
his  classroom,  as  his  away-from-home 
study.  It  should  hi'  a  place  where  stu¬ 
dents  can  come  for  conferences,  where 
faculty  committees  can  confer  in 
thoughtful  comfort,  where  the  instruc¬ 
tor  can  work  with  his  books  and  his 
other  resource  materials  as  he  plans  his 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  conducts 
his  corn'spondence,  does  his  profes¬ 
sional  writing.  But  not  all  instructors 
have  such  offices. 

■  At  Emporia  .State,  BEFORE— 

.Not  long  ago  the  classroom  and  office 
situ.ition  for  the  Business  and  Business 
I'.ducation  Dc'jiartment  at  the  Kansas 
State  TeacluMs  (iollege  in  Emporia  was 
like  that  in  many  another  school.  The 
walls  were  all  of  the  same  drab  ivor>’, 
without  pictures  or  other  decorations  to 
brighten  them.  The  concrete  floors  were 
\mcovered  and  pitt«>d  from  wear.  The 
windows  were  ((luipped  with  cloth 
blinds  controlled  by  a  pull  cord.  Be- 
e.ius(‘  the  building  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  housed  was  built  before  style 
and  comfort  were  factors  in  school  con¬ 
struction,  the  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  far  from  adequate. 

1'here  were  two  office  rooms.  One 
was  a  small  room  for  the  department 
head;  the  otlu'r  was  a  classroom 
adaptiul  to  the  desk-space  needs  of 
seven  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  offices  ware  furni.shed  with  un¬ 
matched  wooden  desks,  worn-out 
swivel  or  straight  chairs,  drop-cord 
lights,  two  or  three  unmatched  book¬ 
shelf  units,  and  two  file  cabinets.  The.se 
offices  were  heated  with  large  steam 
radiators. 

The  office  quarters  did  not  provide 
much  incentive  to  be  neat  and  orderly, 
to  spend  much  lime  in  them,  to  invite 
students  for  conferences.  They  were  too 
drab,  too  lacking  in  privacy,  too  un¬ 
comfortable,  too  uninviting. 

.Although  this  jneture  seems  a  gloomy 
one,  many  college  instructors  still  work 
under  similar  conditions. 


BEFORE  renni 


.AFTER  remodelin 
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FLOOR  PLAN  of  a  remodeled  office  for  two  instructors. 
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Emporia  Remodeled  Its  Faculty  Offices 


■  We  Started  Making  ChaiiRes— 

First  of  all,  we  partitioned  the  large 
offiee  room,  dividing  it  into  three  ol- 
liees.  Two  aeeonnnodated  two  instrnc 
tors  in  eaeh,  and  the  third  aeeoinmo- 
dated  thr(H‘.  The  two-person  office  plan 
is  illustrated  across  the  page  (left). 

Eaeh  offiee  now  has  an  outside  win 
(low,  with  covered  wall-radiators  below 
the  window.  Tile  flooring  now  covers 
the  concrete.  The  drab  walls  have  been 
(■(‘painted  in  pleasing  colors  of  eye-ease 
green,  soft  yellow,  and  gray. 

\  major  portion  of  the  walls  has  been 
bank(‘d  with  bnilt-in  cabinets,  closed 
closets  for  general  storage,  book  shelv(*s, 
and  encased  file  cabinets.  In  all  cases, 
cabinetrv'  goes  to  the  ceiling;  thus  (note 
in  the  floor  plan),  a  hnge  storage  bin 
with  interior  shelving  is  fitted  above 
the  three  file  cabinets,  and  another  is 
above  the  coat  closet.  One  might  add 
that  the  cabinetry  go(*s  to  the  floor, 
too:  the  space  niuler  the  working  coun¬ 
ter  (below  the  bookshelves)  is  occupied 
by  closed-door  cupboards.  The  onb 
open  shelves  are  those  by  tin*  window, 
above  the  radiators,  and  the  tiers  of 
book  shelves. 

The  inside  backs  of  the  book  shelves 
are  painted  a  deep  maroon,  which  goes 
well  with  the  painted  or  ash-finished 
woodwork. 

1  he  old  desks  havt‘  been  replaced 
with  modern  steel  desks,  with  steel  (»f 
fice  chairs,  all  toned  a  deeji  gray.  On 
the  wall  by  the  desks  are  selections  of 
student  art  work,  framed  to  match 
the  color  decor  of  each  office.  Wnetian 
blind  s  are  mounted  on  all  windows,  and 
instant-light  fluorescent  fixtures  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  all  offiees. 

Each  office  has  at  least  one  locking 
file  cabinet  for  each  faculty  member,  a 
coat  closet,  a  book  cabinet,  closed  stor¬ 
age  spaces,  and  a  bnilt-in  typing  desk 
with  its  ow’u  indirect  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing.  The  (juality  of  furnishing,  erpiip- 
rnent,  decoration,  and  inside  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  same  for  all  fonr  offices  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  faculty  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

U  What  About  the  C.’ost?— 

All  these  changes  were  accomplislu'd 
without  long  study  and  planning.  The 
faculty  decided  on  the  cabinet  details, 
furnishings,  color  scheme,  and  other 
factors  for  their  own  offices;  nniform 
desks,  chairs,  and  file  cabinets  were  pro¬ 
vided. 


Th(‘  remodeling  did  not  cost  nearly 
so  much  as  v  isitors  have  estimated.  The 
costs  for  each  two-person  office,  at  the 
time  of  remod(‘ling,  was; 

"J  Steel  filing  cabinets,  with  locks  $  147.7.5 


2  Steel  desks  191.80 

2  Steel  desk  chairs  106.34 

2  Steel  guest  chairs  41.00 

1  Typewriter  117. .50 

I  Cramer  typist  chair  28.00 

1  Venetian  Blind  15.00 

Tile  flooring  75.(M) 

2  Metal  wastebaskets  7.00 

C'abinetry  .5.30.00 

fainting  320.00 

Total  cost  for  two-person  office  .$1,579.39 
Cost  per  faculty  member  789.69 


One  of  the  major  (wpense  items,  ob- 
vionsly,  is  the  cabinetry;  yet  in  that 
item  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  im¬ 
proving  our  offices.  The  solid  banks  of 
sbelves,  the  generous  storage  spaces 
concealed  bt'hind  closed  doors,  the  fill¬ 
ing  in  of  the  space  above  the  filing 


cabinets— it  is  this  sprt'ad  of  wo(Klwork, 
offset  b\  contrasting  colors  and  framed 
works  of  art,  that  gives  onr  offices  their 
tone  and  warmth. 

■  So,  in  Summarv  — 

d’o  make  a  long  story  short,  we  are 
very  happy  in  onr  new  working  environ¬ 
ment— onr  daytime  home.  Our  offices 
(and  our  remodeled  classrooms,  too) 
ar('  most  satisfactory,  with  their  ade- 
(piate  space  for  storage  and  for  display, 
their  trim  cabinetry,  their  acoustical 
ceilings,  their  generous  number  of  elec¬ 
tric  outlets,  their  neat  metal  desks, 
and  their  excellent  lighting. 

We  believe  we  are  more  efficient  in 
our  work  habits.  We  think  our  disposi¬ 
tions  are  improved.  We  think  we  are 
better  housekeepers.  Ca'rtainly  we 
spend  more  time  in  our  offic(?s.  Students 
and  visitors  like  our  offices,  too,  which 
makes  for  better  relationships  and  a 
more  enjoyable  env  ironment. 


This  is  the  office  of  the  author,  Esby  Mcirill,  uho  is  head  of  the 
department  at  Emporia.  Forefiround  desk  is  that  of  student  secretary. 
\ote  number  of  bookshelves  and  of  closed  cupboards.  He  also  has  a 
fUe-cahinet-stornne-bin  arrangement  ns  in  the  other  office,  pictured  at 
the  left. 
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jOSEPH  C.  HECHT  TELLS: 


My  favorite  device  for 


teaching  selling 


Even  TH01'C:H  I  lud  a  thick  file  headt'd  “Resources 
for  C-'lassrooin  Aids— Free,”  I  still  wasn’t  satisfied.  Cur¬ 
rent  literature  and  pamphlt'ts  are  the  lifeblood  of  the 
l)E  class,  and  I  made  |)lenfy  of  jfood  jise  of  them.  But,  I 
h.id  the  feeling  that  my  best  sources— the  most  valuable— 
would  he  community  re.sources,  if  they  could  be  obtained, 
f.'ould  they?  J  rlecided  to  find  out. 

Poughkeepsie,  like  most  cities  of  its  si/.e,  has  a  Sales 
pAecutives  C.'luh,  made  up  of  the  most  progressive  sales- 
l)eople  in  the  communit\  — men  and  women.  I  called  on  the 
president,  who  was  also  tlie  local  manager  of  the  National 
(.ash  Register  Compain  office.  I  outlined  my  plan  to  him— 
we  wanted  the  help  of  SEC  to  give  our  Dp]  students  a  good 
dose  of  .selling,  right  from  the  “firing  line.”  Would  they 
work  with  us  on  such  a  project?  Yes,  he  would  he  glad  to 
help. 

■  We  Get  Started— 

1  wound  up  by  discussing  my  plan  with  the  educational 
director  of  the  SEC,  Mr.  Albert  Brand  (director  of  IBM’s 
Sales  Office).  It  was  he  who  suggested  that  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sec:  be  given  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  nn 
students.  .At  luncheon  we  worked  out  the  details.  Ever\ 
Monday  morning,  a  speaker  from  SEC:  would  spend  the 
entire  moniing  at  the  school  atid  talk  to  each  of  my  four 
classes.  P’ollowing  are  the  topics  we  decided  on: 

1.  IIovv  to  get  into  the  selling  field. 

2.  The  importance  of  a  good  pi-rsonality 
in  selling. 

>.  .Appearance  and  attitude  count. 

I.  Determining  needs  of  the  customer. 

5.  The  importance  of  timing  when  ap- 
jiroaching  tlie  prospect. 

6.  The  presentation  in  .selling. 

7.  Obtaining  action— the  close  of  the 
s.ile. 

S.  Mow  i  flective  displays  aid  selling. 

9.  The  interviewer  and  the  applicant. 
l(i.  P'ri-e  entiTprise  in  business. 

Mr.  Brand  called  his  education  committee  together  and 
they  picked  out  the  best  speaker  in  SEC  for  each  subject. 
■  Students  Take  Part,  Too— 

Before  tbe  first  speaker  was  scheduled  to  appear,  I  held 
a  conference  with  the  members  of  my  DE.Club,  telling  them 
that  they  were  to  be  dhe  leaders  in  making  preparations 
for  the  guest  speakers.  The  Cdub  members  came  up  with 
these  suggestions: 

1.  There  would  be  a  strict  timetable  on  window  displays. 
Each  speakt?r  would  go  out  remembering  the  attractive  displays 
made  by  thi  .students.  ^ 

2.  Tlie  Club  would  take  the  responsibility  for  posing  intelli¬ 
gent  que.stions  of  the  speakers  and  otherwise  making  the  bevst 
use  of  the  speakers’  time. 

3.  There  would  be  a  committee  to  clean  and  wax  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  to  keep  the  room  neat. 


•4.  There  would  be  a  committee  to  prepare  lu’ws  stories  for 
the  school  and  city  newspapers. 

■  They’re  Good!— 

The  first  speaker  arrived.  He  immediateb  awakened  tin* 
interest  of  the  students  by  asking  if  local  store  display  men 
volunteered  their  services  to  tin*  class  by  dressing  our  win¬ 
dows  for  us.  You  know  the  pride  with  which  we  answered, 
“These  displays  are  always  prepared  right  here  in  class  by 
our  own  students!”  W’e  were  off  to  a  good  start!  .And  the 
interest  continued.  The  students  soon  began  to  look  ahead 
to  the  Monday  morning  talks.  The  speakers  got  a  new  im- 
luessioii  of  DE  work  aiul  the  kind  of  students  who  were 
going  into  selling. 

•  \Vc  had  top  sales  engineers,  vice-presidents,  managers, 
buyers,  sales  directors,  and  sales  supervisors— all  leading 
men  and  women  sales  executives  in  the  community.  Each 
speaker  gave  us  his  or  her  beginning  experiences  in  the 
field  of  selling  and  their  “struggles”  in  reaching  their  pres¬ 
ent  positions. 

Once,  when  one  of  the  speakers  stopped  off  to  .see  the 
principal  on  the  way  to  my  classroom,  he  happened  to 
mention  his  topic  for  discussion,  “Free  Enterprise  iji  Busi- 
ne.ss  Gives  Opportunity  to  .All.”  The  result  was  that  the 
classes  in  Citizenship  were  our  guests,  and  the  “Standing 
Room  Only”  sign  was  out!  What  we  accomplished  was 
worth  the  slight  discomfort  of  sharing  seats  and  sitting  on 
window  ledges.  The  students  from  the  social-studies  classes 
had  a  new  appreciation  for  our  work,  their  teachers  learned 
from  the  experience,  and  my  own  students  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  showing  off  their  accomplishments. 

■  What  We  Accomplished— 

Our  guest-speaker  program  ran  for  ten  weeks.  By  the 
time  w’c  had  reached  the  tenth  speaker,  even,'  stude*nt  in 
the  class  was  able  to  stand  up  and  ask  intelligent  <juestions 
without  fear  of  “adult  reaction.”  Many  of  the  students  re¬ 
marked,  “They  told  us  a  greiit  deal  about  the  things  we 
have  already  learned  in  class  and  on  the  job,  but  I  like  to 
hear  it  from  those  who  have  ‘arrived.’”  It  also  taught  them 
that  important  executives  are  generally  easy  to  talk  to, 
understanding,  and  ver\'  willing  to  share  their  ideas. 

•  One  interesting  outcome  was  that  the  speakers  began 
to  talk  about  us  to  their  business  associates,  actually  “sell¬ 
ing”  the  work  we  were  doing.  Participation  in  the  program 
had  made  theiri  as  proud  of  our  work  as  we  were. 

I  now  have  an  able  and  willing  group  to  call  on  for  help. 
.Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  group  tt)  speak 
with  us  again  durmg  the  coming  year.  N’?xt  term,  I  .shall 
also  work  closely  with  the  SEC:  in  my  Adult  Extension 
Classes,  where  they  are  to  assist  in  a  workshop  in  selling. 

My  favorite  teaching  device  is  free,  it’s  effective,  and  it’s 
extremely  valuable  to  my  students.  I  know  you  can  do  the 
same  with  your  local  sales  executives’  organization.— /o.sep/» 
C.  llecht,  Poughkeepsie  High  School,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 
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HOW’  can  anyone  ask  36  per  cent 
for  a  small  loan?”  “Isn’t  this 
usury?”  “What  goes,  anyway?” 
“W^ho  put  the  kian  sharks  in  the  driver’s 
seat?” 

These  (piestions  are  being  asked  me, 
a  college  teacher,  hy  my  students  and 
hy  my  fellow  teachers.  So  I  invited  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  small-loan  business  to 
stand  before  my  classes  and  give  the 
answers.  My  students  asked  (jne.stions, 
and  they  got  frank  and  straightforward 
answers.  The  small-loan  visitors  looked 
and  acted  like  ordinary,  decent  human 
beings.  They  wore  no  horns.  \or  did 
they  flap  arornd  like  greedy  vultures. 

The  answers  the  small-loan  people 
gave  intrigued  me.  They  sounded  so 
reasonable.  But  were  they?  W'ere  we 
being  taken  in  hy  glib  talkers?  I  set 
about  to  find  out.  1  consulted  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  State  Banking  Department. 

I  visited  loan  offices.  1  observed  how 
people  were  treated.  I  interrogated  the 
executives  of  the  big  companies  at 
their  headquarters.  I  studied  jwlicies 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  field 
IM'ople.  I  went  hack  again  to  the  loan 
offices  to  match  performance  with  pol¬ 
icy.  I  recorded  what  I  saw,  and  I  came 
U|)  with  my  own  answers. 

■  Highlighting  the  .\nswers— 

These  are  the  answers  1  gave  m\  stu¬ 
dents: 

W’here  adeipiate  small-loan  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  exist,  the  loan  shark  can 
prey  on  the  needs  and  distressed,  and 
his  victims  may  perish  financially. 
Where  laws  set  rates  so  low  that  the 
legitimate  small-loan  business  cannot 
ojx'rate,  the  needy  borrower  is  forced 
to  turn  to  the  black  market,  whose 
racketeers  gouge  him  for  what  the  traf¬ 
fic  will  hear. 

I  had  to  tell  my  students  about  docu¬ 
mented  cases  of  black-market  interest 
rates  as  high  as  7,3()()  per  cent  in  .South 
C^arolina;  of  more  than  600  jht  cent  in 
my  home  state  of  Kansas;  and  of  373 
l)er  cent  in  North  C^arolina. 

Kansas  is  among  the  states  where 
there  are  no  small-loan  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  small  borrower.  Tlu* 
other  states  in  this  group  are  .Arkansas. 
Mississippi,  and  North  Dakota. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
are  among  the  states  where  consumer 
lending  laws  are  only  partUilhj  ade¬ 
quate;  the  other  states  in  this  group  are 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Montana,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Texas.  In  Alabama  and  the 
District  of  ('ohunhia,  the  laws  are  to¬ 
tally  inadequate. 

In  jurisdictions,  such  as  these,  where 
the  small  borrower  does  not  have  tlu 
protection  of  adequate  small-Ioan  legis¬ 
lation,  the  inevitable  results  have  been 
hardshijis  and  distress. 

I  told  my  students  that  in  the  other 
states  of  our  country  these  abuses  have 
been  largely  eliminated  and  a  self-re¬ 
specting  busine.ss  substituted. 


The  Small-Loan  Business- 
Saint  or  Sinner? 


In  the  other  36  states,  laws  have 
been  passed  during  the  last  forty  years 
that  protect  the  small  borrower  and 
permit  legitimate  small-loan  companies 
to  operate.  These  laws,  in  general,  li¬ 
cense  companies  to  carry  on  a  cash¬ 
lending  business  to  consumers  at  a  rate 
fair  to  the  borrower  and  fair  to  the 
business. 

Such  licensed  companies  are  various¬ 
ly  known  as:  small-loan  companies, 
consumer-finance  companies,  licensed 
lenders,  and  personal-loan  companies. 
The  laws  of  their  creation  reejuire  these 
licensed  small-loan  companies  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  public  interest.  Fhey  provide 
for  controls  and  regulations  designed  to 
eliminate  the  loan  shark  and  to  protect 
till'  small  borrower. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  in  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  tin* 
police  power  given  the  state  is  not 
strong  enough  to  curb  some  of  the  cus- 
tomarx  abuses.  Moreover,  adeipiate 
coutro)  of  loans  over  $300  is  not  exer¬ 
cised  in  .Arizona,  Massachusetts,  Iowa, 
■Maine,  .New  Hampshire,  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

■  Serving  the  Little  Fellow— 

■My  students  asktxl  me  about  the 
human  side.  1  told  them  that  I  had 
been  into  small-loan  offices  to  see  them 
in  action  and  that  this  is  what  I  .saw: 

Into  a  small-loan  office  comes  an  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  loan.  His  wife  is  about  to 
ha\e  an  operation.  He  h:!s  to  get  $300 
to  help  pay  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
pi-nses.  rhe  strain  of  his  financial  worry 
is  etched  on  his  face.  His  need,  manner, 
and  appearance  recommend  him.  Blit¬ 
he  has  no  bankable  security.  His  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  are  iinknow’ii.  ffis  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  is  undetermined.  He  has 
as  yet  found  no  legitimate  source  of 
credit.  He  brings  with  him  no  .stx.-urity. 
properly  cleared  as  to  title  and  lack  of 
encumbrances,  fie  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  employ  appraisers,  account¬ 
ants,  and  attorneys  to  draw  up  state¬ 
ments  (as  a  big  Ixirrower  would)  of 
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what  his  assets  are  and  what  his  lia¬ 
bilities  are. 

But,  I  told  my  students,  I  saw  the 
office  force  in  the  small-loan  company 
meeting  him  as  friend  to  friend.  They 
interview  him.  Thex’  listen  to  his  story. 
The\  discuss  his  problem.  'riu*y  treat 
him  with  dignity  and  respect. 

He  makes  out  his  application.  The 
small-loan  office  makes  its  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  applicant’s  statements  are 
checked  and  verified.  The  Lender’s  Ex¬ 
change  is  called:  “Does  the  family  have 
other  loans  outstanding?”  The  local 
crtnlit  bureau  is  contacted:  “Does  the 
family  pay  its  bills?”  If  .security  such 
as  an  automobile  or  household  furni¬ 
ture  is  offen'd,  is  this  free  and  unen¬ 
cumbered? 

1  told  my  students  that  I  saw  these 
iiupiiries  Ixung  handled  with  tact,  care, 
and  discretion,  with  due  regard  for  the 
family’s  privacy  and  for  preservation  of 
confidences. 

I  pictured  to  my  students  the  other 
procedures  as  I  saw  them: 

If  everything  checks,  the  loan  may 
be  grantr'd.  But  this  does  not  end  the 
matter.  The  purpose  of  the  small-loan 
office  is  not  to  get  a  family  in  debt.  Its 
propt'r  purpose  is  to  render  service  to 
the  needy  and  the  deserving.  There¬ 
fore,  it  must  act  as  a  medium  to  help 
a  family  such  as  this  get  out  of  debt 
in  orderly  fashion. 

Its  office  staff  jiroceeds  to  do  so  by 
working  out  a  practical  plan  looking 
toward  a  solution  of  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  which  brought  the  applicant  into 
the  office.  .A  budget  is  set  up,  which  in¬ 
cludes  provision  for  orderly  lifpiida- 
tion  of  the  debt.  .And  this  is  done  in 
the  light  of  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
the  family’s  needs  and  earning  capac- 
ity. 

This  procedure  is  carried  tint  in  an 
atmosidiere  of  courtesy  and  kindliness. 
But  there  is  |ueseut,  likewise,  a  degree 
of  firmness.  This  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  the  applicant  understands  the 
importance  of  systematically  working 
toward  the  goal  of  financial  solvency 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

This  case  is  typical.  The  others  spring 
from  different  causes,  but  follow  a  simi¬ 
lar  pattern  for  solution.  For  example, 
suppose  a  family  is  beset  by  many  bills 
coming  due  at  the  same  time.  .Although 
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bills  are  immediate,  binds  are  not.  A 
small-loan  office  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consolidate  the  debts  into  one 
obligation,  lirpiidate  the  outstanding 
bills  from  the  jrrocei'ds,  and  regain 
financial  footin’'  by  followim'  a  prac¬ 
tical  plan.  This  involves  the  creation 
of  very  little  actual  new  indebtedness. 
But  it  does  give  a  new  lease  on  the 
financial  life  of  a  deserviiu'  tamily. 

Interest  in  the  borrower’s  welfare 
continues  beyond  the  making  and  col¬ 
lecting  of  the  loan.  Freipieutly,  the  bor¬ 
rower  seeks  counseling  in  all  manner 
of  domestic  problems.  Hebudgeting  is 
necessary  at  times  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  .An  atmosphere  of  mutual 
interest,  intimacy,  and  helpfulness  de¬ 
velops  that  is  not  generally  found  in 
ordinary  business  relationships. 

■  How  Much  Does  a  Small  Loan 
Cost?— 

My  students  wanted  to  know;  “How 
much  does  all  this  cost?  And  win?  .And 
can  the  borrower  afford  the  cure?” 

These  were  my  answers; 

.A  loan  is  made.  Money  is  hired, 
(mmpensation  is  paid  for  its  use.  .And 
this  is  interest. 

Other  costs  are  incurred.  Hut  these 
have  nothing  to  do  uith  eouipensatioii 
for  the  use  of  tnouetj.  These  costs  arise 
from  the  services  performerl.  These 
services  are  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  borrower,  and  the\-  are  rendered  at 
his  request. 

When  a  borrower  applies  for  a  small 
loan,  he  is  asking  for  credit.  In  biirness 
to  himself  and  to  the  lender,  credit 
should  lx*  given  oidy  if  he  has  capacity 
to  repay.  Finding  out  whether  be  has 
means  making  an  investigation.  This 
takes  time.  Sources  of  information  must 
lie  contacted.  Infonnatiou  must  be  re¬ 
corded.  The  findings  must  lx*  inter¬ 
preted  with  go(Kl  judgment  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

If  security  is  ottered,  this  must  be 
appraised  and  the  security  instniment 
recorder!.  A  budget  to  help  the  bor¬ 
rower  should  lx*  prepared.  A  schedule 
for  repayment  of  the  loan  has  to  be 
drawn.  Loan  papers  must  be  made  out 
and  executed.  Borrower  and  lender 
cards  are  prepared,  showing  exactly 
when  installment  repayments  are  to  be 
made.  When  these  payments  come  in. 
the  cards  must  be  notetl  with  their 
amounts.  The  net  balance  l(*ft  after 
each  pa\aneut  must  lx*  calcidated  and 
written  down.  If  payments  are  not 
made  when  due,  follow-ups  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  forestall  further  delinquency. 
If  the  borrower’s  financial  situation 
changes,  his  finances  mii.^t  be  re¬ 
budgeted  and  his  payment  plan  iiKuli- 
fied.  Tlie.se  services  are  in  addition  to 
any  other  interim  counseling  he  may 
need. 

If  the  loan  is  paid  as  scheduled,  the 
account  must  be  cleared.  If  the  bor- 
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rower  wants  to  do  so,  be  may  repay 
the  loan  Ix-fore  if  comes  due,  and  with¬ 
out  any  pt*nalty.  II,  for  example,  he 
shoidd  be  able  to  make  a  better  bar¬ 
gain  »*lsewhere,  lu  may  then  and  there 
pay  off  his  present  loan.  His  obligation 
nuist  then  be  rciomputed  to  give  him 
the  Ix-nefit  of  his  .idvance  payment.  He 
can  be  chargt*d  only  for  the  period  the 
loan  is  outstanding.  This  gives  him  an 
advantage  he  does  not  have  in  the 
ordinary  loan  contract.  There,  the 
lender  d(X*s  not  have  to  accept  prepay¬ 
ment  if  he  does  not  want  to;  but  in  a 
small-loan  contract,  the  lender  must. 
.And  when  the  loan  is  paid,  the  secur¬ 
ity  given  for  it  must  be  released.  If 
resort  to  any  legal  process  shoidd  Ix*- 
come  necessarv.  attorney’s  fees  and 
collection  costs  are  incurred. 

These  operations  in  themselves  seem 
simple  enough.  But,  taken  altogether, 
they  amount  to  a  great  deal.  Just  l(K)k 
at  the  case  of  a  typical  small-loan  office 
in  a  state  where  S  IOO  is  the  maximum 
loan  permitted.  In  such  an  office,  with 
S'325,()()()'as  the  total  due,  there  would 
be  about  1,750  accounts,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  outstanding  b;dance  of  $186.  Re¬ 
payment  of  each  of  these  loans  every 
month  for  twelve  months  would  in¬ 
volve  21,000  entries,  calculations,  and 
handlings. 

•And  the  end  is  not  yet!  Some  of  these 
loairs  are  payable,  not  in  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  but  ill  weekly  or  semi¬ 
monthly  installments.  This  doubles  or 
(piadru|des  the  number  of  handlings. 
-Also,  if  the  borrower’s  personal  situa¬ 
tion  on  his  finances  changes,  special 
adjustmeiits  have  to  be  made  in  his 
account.  Each  of  these  takes  time,  at¬ 
tention,  and  person.d  counseling. 

Then  there  are  certain  costs  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  small-loan  busi¬ 
ness  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  helped. 
The  risks  of  loss  are  relatively  high. 
Some  of  the  loans  never  are  repaid.  A 
substantial  percentage  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
borrower  alone,  and  without  any  secur¬ 
ity  at  all.  If  such  loans  are  not  paid, 
there  is  no  collateral  to  which  to  look 
to  offset  the  loss. 

.Although  a  small-loan  company  is 
usually  able  to  make  a  reasonable  profit 
oil  its  larger  loans,  its  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  of  rendering  service  are  so 
high  th.it  it  cannot  ilo  so  on  the  smaller 
ones.  The  averagi*  small-loan  office 
does  not  in.ake  money  on  loans  under 
$100.  In  fact,  when  a  loan  is  this  small, 
it  does  not  usually  get  enough  of  a  re¬ 
turn  even  to  cover  its  costs. 

A  small-loan  business,  like  any  busi¬ 
ness,  has  to  get  capital  with  which  to 
operate.  For  the  use  of  this  capital,  it 
must  pay  a  relatively  high  cost.  The 
investing  public  regards  its  business  as 
fraught  with  a  high  degree  of  credit 
risk.  Investors  hesitate  to  put  their 


money  in  it  unless  they  can  get  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  compensate  them  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  risk  they  are  taking. 

If  a  small-loan  office  is  just  starting 
in  business,  it  is  going  to  take  tw-elve  to 
eighteen  months  to  make  enough  money 
to  reach  a  break-even  point  in  its  oper¬ 
ations.  During  the  period  in  between, 
it  is  going  to  have  to  spend  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  to  develop 
its  business. 

Other  costs  arise  out  of  the  high 
degree  of  public  regulation  to  which 
the  business  is  subject.  It  has  to  pay 
license  fees  and  annual  fees  to  the 
state.  It  must  compile  detailed  rec'ords 
of  its  operations  for  examination  by 
state  officials.  In  these  are  incorporated 
its  balance  sheets  and  profit-and-loss 
statements.  These,  in  turn,  are  subject 
to  independent  audits,  for  which  fees 
must  be  paid. 

For  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  and  the  lender,  small-loan  com¬ 
panies  carry  out  programs  for  customer 
education,  such  as  those  on  making 
and  adhering  to  a  financial  budget. 
These  derive  their  helpfulness  from  the 
research  on  which  they  are  based.  The 
research  carried  on  also  provides  back¬ 
ground  material  for  training  employees 
in  small-loan  offices  so  that  they  may 
more  effectively  serve  the  borrowing 
public.  In  addition  to  this,  these  re¬ 
search  studies  help  develop  proper 
forms  and  documents  for  office  use  and 
efficiency. 

Where  the  state  laws  say  that  the 
small-loaii  office  may  not  carry’  on  an¬ 
other  business,  then  no  opportunity 
exists  to  share  rent,  maintenance,  and 
overhead  expense.  When  such  expenses, 
together  with  wages  and  salaries,  ex¬ 
perience  a  shaqi  rise,  such  as  lias  hap¬ 
pened  ill  the  last  ten  years,  the  small- 
loan  office  cannot  increase  its  rate  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  set  by  law.  C!osts  go 
up,  but  profits  can’t. 

State  small-loan  laws  usually  permit 
a  charge  of  2*2  or  3  per  cent  a  month 
on  unpaid  balances  of  loans.  In  most 
states,  this  percentage  is  permitted  only 
on  the  first  $100  or  $150,  with  lower 
percentages  on  amounts  above  that. 
This  is  an  all-inclusive  charge  aimed  at 
compensating  both  for  the  use  of  money 
and  for  all  services  rendered.  It  is  a 
maximum  charge,  and  a  small-loan  com¬ 
pany  can  get  no  more,  regardless  of 
its  costs. 

Compared  with  other  businesses,  the 
net  profits  of  small-loan  companies  are 
not  high.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in 
any  official  statement  to  show  that  their 
net  profits  are  over  what  is  necessary’ 
to  attract  adequate  commercial  capital 
with  which  to  operate.  P'or  instance, 
1951  net  earnings  on  average  total 
assets  of  the  two  largest  companies  in 
the  field  were  less  than  5  per  cent. 

(To  hr  ronlinuftl  iierf  month) 
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EACH  STIII)E\T  f;et.s  a  copy  of  “Blueprint 
for  Tomorroic,"  which  is  a  texlworkbook. 


THE  TEACHER  fivts  a  Matuml  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  unsu  ers  und  niuny  teaching  ideas. 


Free  W orkbooks  for  the 


Life  Insurance  Unit  in 


Basic  Business  Courses 


WKLCX)ME  HELP  for  the  thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  whose  general  business  course 
includes  a  unit  on  life  insurance:  There  is  a 
new  learning  kit  ready  for  you  and  your  students.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance;  so  the 
tacts  are  authentic.  The  kit  was  developed  by  three 
business  educators  well  known  for  their  leadership  in 
the  field  of  basic  business  training  (Herman  G.  Enter¬ 
line,  M.  Herbert  Ereeinan,  and  Kennard  E,  Goodman); 
so  it  is  completely  practical,  teachable,  and  learnable. 
And  it  is  free— free  in  whatever  quantities  you  need. 

There  are  two  pieces  in  the  package.  The  first  is  a 
student  tt'xtworklxiok,  “Blueprint  for  Tomorrow,” 
which  provides  the  facts  and  learning  exercises  in  24 
generously  illustrated  pages.  The  second  is  the  “Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual  and  Key  for  Blueprint  for  Tomorrow^'  a 
24-page  handbook  that  provides  additional  resource 
information,  teaching  suggestions,  and  keys  to  student 
assignments.  On  several  scores,  the  kit  sets  a  new  high 
standard  for  business-sponsored  teaching  aids. 

■  The  Teaching  Plan  in  the  Workbook— 

The  plan  developed  by  the  authors  is  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  one.  There  are  eight  lessons,  each  illustrated  and 
accompanied  by  exercises,  demonstrations,  and  review 
(juestions.  After  the  eighth  lesson  there  is  a  special 
project— analyzing  an  insurance  application  form— 
which  is  virtually  a  ninth  lesson.  Finally,  there  is  a 
re\i('w  test  that  includes  a  section  for  each  lesson  in 
the  unit.  The  test  is  objective,  easily  taken  and  easily 
scori'd.  Thus,  the  unit  can  be  completed  smoothly  in 
ten  class  periods;  or,  by  using  the  teaching  suggestions 
provided  in  the  Teacher’s  Manual,  the  unit  may  readily 
be  expanded  to  15  or  even  20  class  periods. 

Each  student  is  to  have  his  own  workbook.  It  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  the  study  exercises  but  also  the  basic 
information  he  must  have  in  order  to  do  the  exercises 
intelligently.  Tlu*  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  will  pro¬ 
vide  without  charge  enough  copies  for  each  member 
of  each  class  and  will  permit  the  teacher  to  re-order  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  semester,  W'hen  the  student 
has  completed  the  unit,  he  is  permitted  to  retain  his 
workbook.  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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MR.  CURTIS  HALL,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  business  education  instructor,  demonstrates  addition 
drills  to  prospective  teachers.  The  special  drills  were  designed  for  building  eye-span,  concentration, 
and  recognition  of  combinations.  Later,  as  student  teachers,  these  young  people  will  use  the  drills. 


How  Much  Arithmetic  in  Clerical  Practice? 


DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


AS  CLERK  :.\L  PR.\CTI(;E 
TE.ACHERS,  \vt*  find  arithmetic 
a  v’ital  part  of  our  course— l)ut 
not  in  the  fonn  familiar  to  most  of  our 
studeuts.  Just  as  reatliujj,  writing,  type¬ 
writing,  and  spelling  in  clerical  practice 
become  reading  directions,  WTiting  in¬ 
formation  on  cards,  typewriting  ad¬ 
dresses  on  envelopes,  and  spelling 
names  correctly,  so  arithmetic  in  clerical 
practice  takes  on  a  new  form. 

■  Different  Kinds  of  .\rithmetic— 
Three  different  kinds  of  arithmetic 
may  be  a  part  of  office  work;  computa¬ 
tional,  clerical,  and  elementary  business. 
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To  determine  which  kind  we  should 
emphasize  in  the  clerical-practice 
course,  let  us  examine  each  one. 

•  Comptitationo!  Aritlmictic.  Our 
students  have  used  computational  arith¬ 
metic  throughout  their  entire  school 
lives.  W’e  cannot  change  their  computa¬ 
tional  ability  to  any  great  extent.  We 
can,  however,  apply  to  office  situations 
whatever  computational  skill  our  stu¬ 
dents  already  have.  If  we  help  them  de¬ 
velop  accuracy,  ri'liability,  and  sensi¬ 
bility  with  numbers,  we  can  make  a 
real  contribution  to  their  success;  but, 
if  we  continue  to  use  completeK'  ran¬ 
dom  number  drills,  we  will  accomplish 
little.  You  n'lnember  the  arithmetic 
drills  frecjuently  used  to  review  the 
basic  skills.  Generally,  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  numbers  chosen  at  random. 


with  and  without  decimal  points,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  single,  double,  and  multiple 
columns.  For  students  who  have  not 
cieveloped  facility  with  the  basic  num¬ 
ber  combinations,  .such  drills  are  u.sele.ss. 

The  numbers  in  drills  should  empha- 
sizi*  a  specific  skill,  such  as  pairs  or 
triplets  of  numbers  that  combine  to 
form  a  reoccurring  sum.  Skill  is  built 
through  purposeful  repetition.  Below 
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rhfre  is  an  infinite  variety  of  these 
chills.  Some  c“mphasi/e  nnmher  coin- 
hinations  in  groups  of  three.  Others 
emphasize'  paired-nnmher  eombinations 
sneh  as  the  lower  cleeacles;  12,  15,  and 
18.  W  e  ean  ineorporate  these  drills  in 
some  of  onr  elerical-praetice  units. 

Bc'eanse  mans  clerical  stndc'iits  lack 
nnmher  sense,  the\'  are  c'xtremeh’  weak 
in  computational  skills.  W’e  will  have 
to  content  onrselvc's  with  doing  what 
we  can  with  some  of  the  figure  work 
nsc'd  in  offices;  handling  money,  record 
kc'cping,  report  preparation,  pacroll, 
discount,  and  statistical  tasks.  Hemem- 
hering  that  we  have  only  a  short  time- 
to  develop  computational  .skill,  we 
should  nse  these  units  to  hnild  what 
skill  we  can.  W'e  cannot  isolate  compu¬ 
tational  skill.  Some  elementarx  compn- 
t;ttional  skills  are; 

1.  Rc'cognition  of  nnmher  rc'lation- 
ships;  for  instance,  that  99  is  190  minus 
one,  25  is  one-fonrth  ol  100,  $9.78  is 
nearly  ten  dollars. 

2.  Ac'cnracc  with  nnmhc'is;  being 
able,  let  ns  s;iy,  to  eompnte  the  answer 
by  two  diflerent  iiu'tliods. 

d.  Sense'  of  a  rt'asonable  answer. 

1.  Estimation  ol  answers. 

5.  Tc'clmicjiu's  of  addition. 

0.  Simple  short  cuts. 

The  foregoing  skills  arc'  essc'iitial  in 
onr  instniction.  Onr  stndc'iits  must  do 
with  absolute  accnrac'V  the'  arithmetic 
in  thc'ir  units  of  work.  Thc'y  most  Ic'arn 
to  know  whethc'r  or  not  tlu'  answe-r  is 
rc'asonable. 

•  Clerical  Arilhiiictic.  W'hc'ii  we  rc'c- 
ognize  that  mnch  of  the'  nnmbc'r  work 
nsc'cl  in  an  office  is  not  taught  in  basic- 
arithmetic  classc's,  wc'  w  ill  tc'ach  clc'rical 
arithmc'tic  more'  enthnsiastically.  W’e 
will  avoid  the  dreary  arithmc'tic  drills 
commonly  fonncl  in  main  arithmetic 
rc'view's.  W’e  must  build  thc'sc'  clerical 
skills  with  mimbc'is;  listing  nnmbc'rs  in 
eohmms;  comparing  columns  of  nnm- 
bers;  chc'cking  nnmbc'is;  loading  num¬ 
bers;  calling  ont  numbers  to  another  for 
verification;  copying  nnmbc'is;  posting 
immbers;  remembering  nnmbc'is;  and 
writing  numbers  nc'ath  . 

Even  the  bc'st  of  onr  students  often 
lack  the  above  simple  skills.  .Many  .stu¬ 
dents  are  skillful  in  one  activity  and 
pcHir  in  anothc'r.  .Since  nc'arly  all  office 
work  with  figure's  rc'ciiiirc's  thc'se  c'om- 
mon  .skills,  we  mnsf  provide  eonsicler- 
able  expc'ric'iice  in  thc'ir  nsc'. 

W’e  can  tc'ach  thc'se  skills  in  connc'c- 
tion  with  several  of  the  follow  ing  units 
often  prc'.sent  in  clerical  practice';  bill¬ 
ing;  cash  receipts;  petty  cash;  p;iyroll; 
cash  disbnr.semc'iits;  check  book;  bank 
rcoonciliiitioii;  sale's  summary;  pur¬ 
chases  snmmaiA;  and  cash-register  ac¬ 
tivities. 

These  units  rc'cjiiire  reading,  posting, 
rc'membering,  and  writing  numbers.  We 
must  teach  the  reading  of  numbers  as 
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Dept  A 

Dept  B 

Dept  C 

Dept  D  Total 

July 

13.63 

53.03 

65.62 

1.04 

Aug. 

64.14 

2.52 

12.15 

54.51 

Sept. 

56.65 

10.01 

61.26 

5.40 

Oct. 

21.12 

45.54 

16.51 

50.15 

Nov. 

41.66 

25.00 

63.64 

3.02 

Dec. 

36.11 

30.55 

14.13 

52.53 

Total 

An  exercise  in 

computational, 

clerical,  and  elementary 

business  arithmetic. 

wholes.  The  student  must  Ic'arii  to 
idc-ntify  acenrateb  the  place  value  of 
the  first  digit;  he  must  obsc'rve  se- 
(juc'iice;  he  must  be-  swift.  He  must 
Ic'arn  posting  .is  a  proec'ss  of  placing 
information  in  location.  W  hile'  carrying 
the  nnmbeis  to  location,  he  must  ic'- 
mc'iiiber  them— first  b\  dc'libc'rate  read¬ 
ing  and  Liter  by  mc'iital  revic'w.  W't' 
must  tc'ach  that  accurate'  rc'acling  clc'- 
pc'iids  on  legible'  writing. 

•  Klcnicntanj  Bitnincss  AritlmK’tic. 
Most  students  entering  the  clerical- 
practice  class  have  had  business  arith¬ 
metic,  gc'iieral  business,  or  elementarx 
bookkc'c'ping.  The  c'lemc'nt;ny  business 
arithmc'tic  that  we  tc'ach  as  a  natural, 
integral  part  of  clerical  practice  in- 
chiclc's  rc'port  luc'paration,  auditing, 
pricing,  and  rc'corcl  keeping. 

We  must  tc'ach  the  basis  for  report 
prc'paration.  I’hc'  b;isis  ma\  be  simph 
that  the  accounting  dc'partmc'iit  or  the' 
businc'ss  managc'r  nc'c'cls  reports  of  the' 
amounts  of  s.ilc's,  purchase's,  cash  pay- 
mc'iits,  and  cash  rc'cc'ipts.  W’e  must 
tc'ach  auditing  of  rc'ports  and  rc'cords. 
If  we  have'  onr  students  rotate  machine 
and  other  office  units,  we  can  provide' 
for  additional  practice  by  having  stu¬ 
dents  audit  one  another's  work.  A  cleri¬ 
cal  unit  on  pricing  juovides  opportunity 
to  use  gc'iieral  bnsinc'ss  kiiowlc'dge. 

■  Record  Keeping  Employs  Three 
.Arithmetic  .Skills— 

Onr  rc'cord  kc'C'ping  units  in  clerical 
training  provide  practice  in  all  three 
phase's  of  arithmetic  —  computational, 
clc'rical,  and  c'lc'inentary  businc'ss.  The 
sc'mi-annnal  sale's  summary  shown  on 
this  page  is  a  tc  pical  example. 

•  DcvcU)})infi  Coaiputational  Skill. 
(aihimns  for  Dept.  A  and  Dept.  C  em¬ 
phasize  adding  pairs  of  numbc'rs  that 
fonu  7.  Thus  we  build  .skill  in  adding 
two  numbers  at  a  time  and  in  adding 
Z’s.  Co'umns  Dept.  B  and  Dept.  D  em¬ 
phasize  combinations  of  5.  Horizontal 
addition  of  Depts.  A  &  R  and  C  k  D 
emphasizes  combinations  of  6.  Practice 
like  this  attacks  specific  problems  of 
computational  skill. 

•  Developing  Clerical  Arithmetic 
Skill.  The  infonuation  in  the  Semi¬ 


annual  Sale's  Summary  had  to  come 
from  somewhere.  So  we  have  our  stu¬ 
dents  read  the  figures  on  the  Monthb 
Sales  Siimmaric's  and  po.st  them  to  the 
Sc'miannnal  Snmmaiy  by  remembering 
them  as  they  carry  them  in  their  minds 
from  one  plac-e  to  anothc'r.  They  write 
them  neath  and  accurately  because 
they  know  that  they  must  cheek  to  see' 
if  the  posting  is  correct. 

•  Developing  Bn.siness  Arithmetic 
Skill.  The'  report  is  prepared  for  a  rea¬ 
son.  We  must  set  up  all  our  record 
kc'C'ping  units  as  problems  to  solve.  The 
j/roblem  is  to  summarize  important  in¬ 
formation  for  bnsinc'.ss  management. 
Such  a  problem  is  common  in  business 
operations. 

■  Computing  Machines— 

W'v  must  not  forget  that  office  ma¬ 
chines  take  aw;iy  a  grc'at  deal  of  the 
burden  of  computation.  W’e  must  teach 
our  pupils  when  to  use  the  machines 
for  computation.  W'c'  can  tie  the  re¬ 
building  of  t'omputational  skills  to 
Ic'arning  to  use  the  calculating  ma¬ 
chines.  We  must  recjuire  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  of  arithmetic  skill  before  we  per¬ 
mit  our  students  to  opc'rate  adding  and 
e.ilculating  machines.  Unless  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  complc'te  the  computation  in 
pencil  with  some  degree  of  succf'ss, 
thc'\  will  have  grc'at  difficulty  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  nse  the'  machine's  c'fficiently. 

■  Conclusion— 

Because'  figure  work  is  important  in 
the'  office,  we  should  integrate  it  w’ith 
appropriate  clerical-practice  units.  We 
must  build  c-omputational  skill  on  units 
with  numbers  chosen  to  repeat  combi¬ 
nations  and  techniijuc's  siifficic'iitly  often 
to  pennit  the  students  to  automatize 
thc'in.  W’e  must  give  aftc'ution  to  the 
general  business  aspect  of  arithmetic 
by  teaching  clerioal-pracMce  units  as 
problem-solving.  Obvioiis'y,  w'e  must 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
clerical  aspects  of  figure  work.  Ample 
opportunity  abounds  in  the  clerical 
practice  class.  Let’s  not  short-change 
our  students  by  giving  businessmen 
just  cause  to  criticize  our  students  for 
poor  figure  work.  We  can  remove  the 
cause. 
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6ixtm  5tellt 


I).  E.  “SUITF’  in  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
High  School  is  adjacent  to  (.4)  the 
main  entrance  to  the  school,  where 
passersby  see  the  big  tli)  displa\ 
window.  The  main  classroom,  includ¬ 
ing  the  conference  room,  measures 
2.5  by  40  feet.  In  the  front  of  the 
classroom  is  (C)  an  Ellinger  sales- 
practice  unit. 
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Planning  for  Business  Training: 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  D.E.  Room 


BETTY  MARTIN  KUBIK 

Columbus,  Ohio 

PLANNING  to  remodel  your  distrib¬ 
utive  education  classroom,  or  build 
a  new  one,  or  just  dreaming?  No 
matter  in  which  stage  you  find  yourself, 
you  get  excx?llent  ideas  from  Hamilton 
High  School’s  “Co-op  Shop,”  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  functional  D.E.  class¬ 
rooms  in  Ohio. 

This  is  truly  a  “Cinderella”  class¬ 
room,  Like  the  scrub  girl  in  the  fairy 
tale  who  turned  into  a  jirincess,  the 
former  dingy,  crowded  l>.E.  classroom 
was  remodeled  into  a  modern,  fully 
equipped  laboratory -classroom. 

Remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $6500,  the 
classroom  is  significant  because  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  conventional 
classrooms  in  old  buildings.  At  the 
same  time,  it  contains  all  the  ideas  that 
would  be  desired  in  a  new  building.  It 
compares  favorably  with  D.E.  cl.\ss- 
rooms  found  in  newly  built  Ohio  high 
schools. 

The  design  of  the  room  is  good  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  provision  for  all  the 
diverse  activities  so  necessary  in  a  well- 
rounded  D.E.  program,  even  while 


staying  within  the  e.xisting  architectural 
structure  of  the  building. 

■  Teacher-Planned  to  Tailor-Fit— 

The  plan  is  unusual  in  another  sense. 

It  was  designed  not  by  an  architect  but 
by  the  D.E.  co-ordinator,  John  Hock,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  his  students. 

“I  planned  the  room  to  the  extent  of 
literally  writing  my  own  ticket,”  he 
said.  “Naturally,  some  items  were  chal¬ 
lenged;  but  when  I  had  explained  why 
I  thought  they  were  important,  they 
were  approved,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion. 

“1  am  ver\'  gratelnl  for  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Teacher  opinion  on  school  design 
is  too  often  ignored  or  unsolicited, 
when,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  architects  are 
sometimes  poor  authorities  on  the  de¬ 
sign  of  classrooms  for  special  subjects.” 

■  Floor  .Space  Is  Doubled— 

The  size  of  the  old  classroom  has 
been  doubled.  B\'  shifting  walls,  three 
smaller  rooms  were  added  to  make  the 
room  a  four-room  suite:  the  classroom 
proper,  a  conference  room,  a  small  of¬ 
fice  and  work  room,  and  a  large  display 
window  that  faces  the  main  lobby  of 
the  school.  There  are  work  areas  de¬ 
signed  for  display  mechanics,  sign 


writing,  rehearsals  for  radio  aiul  a.ssem- 
bly  programs,  the  viewing  of  slides  and 
motion  pictures,  committee  work,  li- 
brary  study,  and  personal  guidance. 

The  old  classroom  has  undergone  a 
real  face  lifting.  Besides  a  fresh  coat 
of  paint,  there  have  been  installed  an 
asphalt  tile  floor,  acoustical  ceiling,  and 
fluorescent  lighting.  The  old  armchair 
seats  have  been  replaced  by  movable 
tables  and  chairs,  and  an  Ellinger  unit 
has  created  a  model  store. 

The  remodeling  job  was  done  by  con¬ 
tractors  hired  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Everx'thing  in  the  classroom  is 
movable,  so  that  if  a  new  high  school 
is  built,  the  room  need  only  be  “trans¬ 
planted.” 

■  Storage  Cupboards  Keep  It  Tidy- 

In  the  old  classroom,  pamphlets  were 
stored  in  grocery  cartons  for  want  of 
adequate  cupboard  space.  Today,  the 
room  is  spic  and  span,  with  storage 
areas  to  house  evers  thing  from  the  stti- 
dents’  combination  radio-recorder  to 
pamphlets,  back  issues  of  magazines, 
visual  aids,  clippings,  books,  merchan¬ 
dise  manuals,  sign-making  equipment, 
mannequins,  and  display  props. 

Bulletin  boards  are  located  in  strate- 
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gic  spots  throughout  the  classroom.  One 
bulletin  board  is  movable  and  covers 
the  green  blackboard  when  it  is  not  in 
use. 

The  classroom  is  furnished  with  30 
blonde  wood  chairs  and  tables  (with 
book  drawer).  Mr.  Hock  has  a  con¬ 
ventional  desk  and  chair.  The  school 
considers  30  the  maximum  number  to 
be  handled  in  the  classroom,  but  .Mr. 
Hock  personally  prefers  a  maximum  of 
25  students. 

■  .Modem  Touches— 

Because  any  D.E.  class  functions  best 
with  a  minimum  of  outside  noise,  an 
acoustic  ceiling  was  installed.  No  other 
soundproofing  was  necessar>— the  first- 
Hoor  classroom  is  relatively  isolated. 

Low-hanging  Unorescent  lights  were 
installed.  The  windows  in  the  old  class¬ 
room  were  nnchanged;  but,  by  knock¬ 
ing  out  part  of  the  back  wall,  an  addi¬ 
tional  window  was  provided.  Approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  one 
side  wall  is  now  window  space.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  small  window  in  the 
interview  room. 

The  color  scheme  of  two-tone  green 
.Old  gray  was  .selected  from  the  Harmon 
Technicpie  color  chart.  The  walls  arc 
light  green,  with  a  dailo  of  dark  green, 
which  is  repeated  in  the  green-and-gray 
asphalt  tile  floor.  .411  furniture  is  blonde 
wood,  from  the  desks  to  the  filing  cases 
and  model-store  fixtures. 

■  A  Store  in  a  Classroom— 

The  focal  point  of  the  classroom, 
however,  is  the  “Ellinger  Unit”  at  the 
front  (“C”)  of  the  room.  This  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wall  case  with  both  open  and 
closed  display  areas,  a  large  floor  dis¬ 
play  case,  a  triple  mirror,  and  a  wrap¬ 
ping  counter.  The  counter  is  furnished 
with  a  cash  register  (not  included  in 


Ellinger  Unit),  on  wlrich  the  students 
practice  cash-register  techni(jue. 

Hamilton  students  work  a  minimum 
of  15  hours  a  week  m  the  local  stores 
under  a  co-op  plan.  The  model  display 
outfit  in  the  classroom  helps  them  ac- 
(juire  the  skills  they  apply  to  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Hock  feels  that  the  Ellinger  Unit 
and  the  display  window  are  especially 
useful  in  teaching  his  students  “display 
mechanics.”  .\s  he  explains,  this  skill  is 
particularly  important  in  small-city  re¬ 
tailing,  where  a  sales  person  is  often  a 
jack-of-all-trades. 

■  Through  the  Looking  Glass— 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  tlie  students  is  the  large 
display  window  designed  by  Mr.  Hock, 
possibly  the  only  one  of  its  type.  Fac¬ 
ing  the  main  lobby  of  the  school,  it 
serves  not  only  as  a  display  laboratory 
but  as  a  prestige  builder  for  distributive 
education. 

The  size  of  a  regular  store  window, 
it  has  adjustable  walls,  sliding  panels 
that  providt*  an\  area  of  display  from  2 
feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide  to  9  feet 
deep  and  12  feet  wide.  This  flexibility 
providt's  areas  suitable  to  the  display  of 
the  wide  variety  of  merchandise  han¬ 
dled  b\'  co-operating  merchants. 

( Each  store  employing  D.E.  students 
under  the  co-op  plan  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  supply  merchandise  for  its  stu¬ 
dent  employees  to  use  in  trimming  both 
the  window  and  the  Ellinger  Unit, 
■fhese  displays  are  changed,  according 
to  a  strict  timetable,  every  ten  to 
fourteen  days.) 

The  window  is  ecpiipped  with  both 
colored  spot  and  fluorescent  lights, 
ovehead  as  well  as  in  the  floor.  Behind 
the  display  area  is  storage  space,  with 
open  .shelves  on  tin'  side  walls.  This 


makes  an  over-all  area  approximately 
12  feet  deep  by  15  f«et  wide. 

Because  the  room  is  used  by  many 
groups,  including  adult  education 
classes  and  an  extension  class  from 
nearby  Miami  University,  the  class  an¬ 
nually  takes  out  an  insurance  policy  to 
cover  merchandise  lent  for  display  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  done  by  the  class,  because 
it  is  illegal  for  the  Board  of  Education 
tf)  purchase  insurance  on  privateK 
owned  meich.mdise  with  public  tax 
money. 

■  Workroom  Is  Functional— 

Between  the  tlispla\  window  and  the 
Ellinger  Unit  is  a  workroom.  With  its 
sinks  and  storage  cupboards,  this  room 
i.s  a  boon  in  the  preparation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  clean  displays. 

.\djoining  this  room  is  a  small  office, 
where  .Mr.  Hock  may  confer  privately 
with  his  students  about  job  progress 
and  personal  problems.  Prior  to  the  re¬ 
modeling,  such  conferences  were  held 
in  the  hall  outside  the  classroom. 

“The  importance  of  the  interview 
room  is  understood  when  you  realize 
the  numerous  problems  arising  when 
teen-agers  are  working  on  jobs  where 
they  must  meet  the  public,”  declares 
.Mr.  Hock. 

Efinipped  with  a  telephone  so  that 
he  can  maintain  contact  with  local 
merchants  during  school  hours,  the  of¬ 
fice  is  secluded  enough  to  assure 
privacy,  yet  close  enough  to  the  class¬ 
room  for  Mr.  Hock  to  maintain  super¬ 
vision. 

.411  in  all,  the  remodeled  classroom 
provides  a  laboratory  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  profitably  explore  the  diversified 
aspects  of  their  field,  ft  points  the  ex¬ 
clamation  to  the  class  slogan  that  yon 
“Learn  by  Doing.” 


HIGE  DISPLAY  WINDOW  inside  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  school  measures  9  by  12  feet,  bat 
side  paneling  is  adjustable  to  as  small  an  area 
as  2  by  4  feet.  Co-op  students  rig  nen  displays 
every  two  weeks,  using  local-store  merchandise. 


FRONT  of  main  classroom  features  Ellinger 
sales-practice  unit  of  wrapping  counter,  display 
shelves,  triple  mirror,  and  large-size  display 
window.  Note  also  acoustic  ceiling  and  low- 
hanging  fluorescent  lighting  fixtures. 
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BEW's  Third  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest 

Pitfalls  in 
Journalizing 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

Bookkeeping  Editor 


JOURNALIZING,  the  foundation  on 
which  the  bookkeeping  structure  is 
built,  re<juires  frequent  emphasis 
and  drill.  Unless  journalizing  is  accu¬ 
rate,  all  succeeding  steps  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  procedure  will  be  fault\-. 

The  purpose  of  this  month’s  book¬ 
keeping  contest  is  to  point  out  pitfalls 
in  journalizing  that  students  can  be 
taught  to  avoid.  Most  of  the  errors  in 
this  fundamental  process  can  be  traced 
to  lack  of  application  of  the  student’s 
reasoning  ability,  or  to  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  or  misunderstanding  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  stating  the  nature  of  the  business 
transaction. 

With  the  excellent  textbooks  avail¬ 
able  to  the  bookkeeping  students  t(Klay. 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  present¬ 
ing  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  journal¬ 
izing.  In  fact,  the  subject  is  so  well 
described  and  illustrated  that  there  is 
some  danger  that  students  ma\  lean  too 
heavily  on  textbook  illustrations  and 
rules.  Wise  teachers  will  want  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  know  the  “why”  of  journaliz¬ 
ing,  and  they  will  insist  on  application 
of  the  reasoning  process. 

B  Complete  Understanding  Necessary 
The  reasoning  process  begins  with 
complete  understanding  of  the  business- 
transaction  narrative.  There  the  student 
may  meet  his  first  pitfall  or  stumbling 
block  in  the  form  of  a  technical  term 
he  dot*s  not  understand.  He  must  know, 
for  example,  that  the  word  “check” 
means  cash  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  “promissoiA'  note.”  He  must  realize 
the  significance  of  such  terms  as  “on 
account,”  “charge,”  “credit,”  and  “re¬ 


bate.”  Teachers  would  do  well  to  take 
ample  time,  in  vocabulary  building,  to 
be  sure  that  their  students  understand 
thoroughly  all  technical  terms. 

•  Another  pitfall  lies  in  failure  of  the 
student  to  interpret  accurately  the  full 
meaning  of  the  narrative  of  the  transac¬ 
tion.  He  must  be  careful  to  see  that  he 
does  not  record  a  purchase  of  eijuip- 
ment,  for  example,  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  would  record  a  purchase  of 
merchandise.  A  customer’s  return  of 
meichandise  for  credit  must  be  seen 
distinctlv  as  a  transaction  in  no  way 
affecting  a  creditor’s  account.  Debiting 
an  asset  account  when  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  should  be  debited  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  misinterpretation  of  the 
transaction  narrative. 

B  Avoiding  These  Pitfalls— 

Fre(|uent  drill  and  the  use  of  various 
wording  in  the  statement  of  transactions 
will  help  to  avoid  these  pitfalls.  Dram¬ 
atization  of  transactions  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  device  that  often  drives  home 
the  full  meaning  of  the  business  action 
involved  .Many  a  five-minute  act  in 
the  bookkeeping  classroom  has  led  to 
vivid  understanding  of  everxday  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  Students  delight  in 
dramatizing  the  transfer  of  paper 
money,  self-written  sample  checks,  or 
promissory  notes,  and  banking,  buying, 
and  selling  procedures  that  lead  up  to 
record  keeping, 

.^fter  the  student  reads  and  under¬ 
stands  the  narrative  business  transac¬ 
tion,  he  must  recognize  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  accounts  aflFected  by  it  as  assets, 
liabilities,  proprietorship,  income,  costs. 


or  expenses.  Next,  he  must  reason  the 
effect  on  these  accounts— whether  they 
are  increased  or  decreased  as  a  result 
of  the  transaction.  Then,  finally,  he 
must  record  in  the  proper  book  or  form 
the  result  of  his  reasoning— with  accu¬ 
rate  figures. 

B  The  November  Contest  Problem— 

There  are  sixteen  different  transac¬ 
tions  to  be  journalized.  They  have  been 
selec'ted  from  those  that  occurred  in  the 
Sunshine  Souvenir  Shop.  To  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  .Achievement  or  an 
O.B.E.  pin,  your  students  must  journal¬ 
ize  accurately  the  trans.ictions  through 
November  16;  to  earn  a  Senior  Certifi¬ 
cate  or  pin,  transactions  for  November 
18-30  must  be  journalized;  to  earn  a 
Superior  C'ertificate  or  pin,  all  tht*  trans¬ 
actions  must  be  journalized. 

Please  read  the  brief  contest  rules  be¬ 
fore  your  students  begin  work  on  the 
problem.  The  teacher’s  key  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  article;  this  key  suggests 
the  account  titles  to  be  used  in  record¬ 
ing  the  transactions.  Teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
other  .similar  titles,  however,  may  feel 
free  to  use  theirs  instead. 

•  Instructions  for  Students.  Use  pen 
and  ink  and  general  journal  fonn,  ruled 
with  two  money  columns  at  the  right 
side  of  the  sheet.  Write  a  suitable  ex¬ 
planation  for  each  entry.  Only  your 
best  penmanship  is  acceptable. 

B  The  November  Transactions— 

2  Susan  Shaw  invested  $5000.00  in 
her  Sunshine  Souvenir  Shop. 

3  Purchased  a  show  case  for  jewelrx' 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  business  education 
classes  everywhere  are  eligible  to  participote. 
Reprints  of  the  contest  problems  may  be 
purchased  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each  ar  by 
subscription:  10  tests  a  month,  for  nine 
months,  cost  only  $2;  eoch  odditional  sub¬ 
scription  for  nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teachers  or  student  judges  may 
select  the  papers  to  be  certified,  but  the 
teacher  must  write  and  sign  the  statement 
that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  named. 

3.  Print  or  type  a  list  of  the  nomes  of 
students  who  prepare  acceptable  papers.  In¬ 
dicate  beside  each  name  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  receive  la)  the  junior  award,  lb) 
the  senior  award,  ar  Ic)  the  superior  award, 
and  Id)  whether  application  is  mode  for  o 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (fee,  10  cents), 
a  gold-and-enamel  O.B.E.  pin  (fee,  $1.00), 
or  both  (fee,  $1.10). 

4.  If  IS  or  more  students  qualify  on  any 

or  all  of  the  problems  and  are  named  on 

the  teocher's  letter,  select  the  one  best 

poper  and  attach  it  to  the  list  of  names: 

if,  upon  examination  by  BEW  judges,  the 
paper  is  found  completely  satisfactory,  the 
"best"  student  will  receive  BEW's  junior, 
senior,  or  superior  O.B.E.  pin  free.  More¬ 
over,  after  the  judge,  have  examined  all  the 
best  papers,  o  special  Honorable  Mention 
list  of  "the  best  of  the  best"  student 

bookkeepers  will  subsequently  be  published 
in  this  mogazine. 

5.  Mail  the  list  of  nomes,  the  one  best 
paper,  and  a  check  or  money  order  covering 
the  fees  to:  Awards  Department,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  New  YoiR.  DEADLINE  DATE: 
December  I,  1953. 

6.  Judges  are  Milton  Brigm,  Walter  M. 
Long*,  and  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd.  Decisions  of 
the  judges  are  final. 
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TEACHING  fast  and  accurate  indexing 
is  like  teaching  typing — one  teaches 
first  how  to  type,  then  gives  applica¬ 
tion.  So,  in  filing,  teach  first  how  to 
index,  then  teach  the  physical  skills. 
Here,  the  author  assists  one  of  his 
pupils  in  the  first  step,  while  others 
apply  the  physical  skills. 


My  favorite  device  in  teaching  filing. 


LEROY  A.  BRENDEL,  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  High  School 


correct  “instant  indexiiif'”?  Certainly 
there  are  two  steps  that  can  be  taken 
toward  the  goal:  to  develop  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  use  the  alphabet  rapidly  and 
aecurately;  and  to  develop  and  refine 
the  materials  we  use  for  teaching  in- 
de.xing  rules. 

The  first  step  is  simple  to  accomplish, 
pupil  most  be  so  familiar  with  the 
alphabet  that  he  can  tell  instantly 
whether  R,  for  example,  precedes  or 
follows  S.  The  fact  that  he  cannot 
readily  decide  this  is  not  the  result  of 
poor  early  teaching  or  stupidity;  up  to 
this  point  there  has  been  little  need  for 
such  alphabet  dissection. 

One  device  that  has  proved  helpful 
in  pupils’  learning  how  to  apply  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  rapidly  and  ac¬ 
curately  to  indexing  is  a  daily  few 
minutes’  drill  on  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment  or  breakdown  of  the  alphabet: 

.\BCD  EKC  HIJK  LMNOP 

QKST  U\’W  XYZ 

■  Emphasis  on  Functional  Drill— 

The  second  step,  that  of  developing 
materials  for  teaching  indexing,  is  not 
(jnite  so  simple— yet,  not  difficult. 

Fortunately,  the  rules  are  now  fairly 
well  standardized  in  business  offices. 
There  is  little  disagreement  on  what 
rules  to  teach,  although  there  is  con- 


BEC.WUSE  successful  indexing  is  the 
key  to  snccessfui  filing,  it  is  with 
the  problems  of  teaching  the  20  or 
•'30  rules  of  indexing  and  of  developing 
judgment  in  their  use  that  the  filing 
teacher  is  mostly  concerned.  There  is 
one  skill,  a  critical  skill,  that  will  de¬ 
termine  the  learner’s  success:  his  ability 
to  rearrange  names  he  hears  or  reads, 
so  that  in  his  mind  the  indexing  is 
achieved  in.stantly. 

■  The  Mental  Process  of  Indexing- 
Defined,  indexiiifi  is  the  mental  rear¬ 
rangement  of  names  or  items  for  filing 
pnrix)ses.  The  physical  act  of  preparing 
an  index  card  or  folder  is  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  indexing;  there  appears  to  be 
no  particular  harm  in  such  an  a.ssocia- 
tion. 

-•Mthongh  readinfi  and  indexing  are 
listed  as  two  separate  steps  in  any  pres- 
1‘ntation  of  the  “filing  cycle,  ”  they  are 
.iccomplished  simultaneously  when  a 
worker  is  preparing  papers  for  filing. 
For  example,  the  file  c  lerk  reads  Geo 
.S.  Taylor  and  instantly  thinks  Taylor, 
George  S.  He  reads  The  Four-Corners 
Restaurant  and  instantly  thinks  Four- 
Corners  Restaurant  {The). 

Just  as  indexing  is  done  simultane¬ 
ously  with  reading  when  preparing  pa¬ 
pers  for  filing,  indexing  should  be  done 
simultaneously  with  listening  when 


records  are  c'alled  for.  Since  the  records 
in  any  office  are  freijnently  called  for 
hy  name,  it  is  logical  that  when  the  boss 
calls  for  “that  last  letter  from  the  So- 
eiety  of  Freedom-Lovers,  ”  the  employee 
should  immediately  visualize  Freedom- 
Lovers,  Society  of  (The). 

Because  indexing  is,  or  should  be, 
performed  simiiltaneou.sly  with  reading 
or  listening,  initial  instruction  in  inde.x- 
ing  should  center  around  developing 
the  learner’s  ability  to  visualize  men¬ 
tally— \\'hi]e  reading  or  listening— the 
indexing  unit  of  a  name,  as  well  as  the 
indexing  arrangement  of  all  the  units 
within  that  name.  Other  reasons  for 
such  emphasis  are: 

1.  The  accuracy  of  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  indexing  depends  upon  the  accn- 
r;icy  of  indexing  itself. 

2.  correct  mental  rearrangement  of 
names  can  be  directed  with  ease  to 
whatever  irhysical  act  follows. 

3.  Since  the  need  for  a  knowledge  of 
iiuiexing  is  , important  in  usii  g  many 
commot)  office  reference  books  (city  di¬ 
rectory,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  telephone 
book),  aderjnate  practice  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  throughout  the  filing  course  to 
build  pupil  self-confidence  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  abilih'  to  use  indexing. 

■  Emphasis  on  Correct  Alphabeting— 

How  can  one  develop  the  habit  of 
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DO  NOT  MEMORIZE  THE  RULES;  LEARN  TO  USE  TEEM  BY  USING  THEM. 

(1)  For  each  pair  of  individual  and  firm  names  in  Columns  A  and  B  helow, 

vinderscore  the  "governing"  or  indexing  unit  in  each  column. 

(2)  If  the  first-colvnnn  unit  precedes  the  second-column  unit  when  indexed, 

place  the  figures  "1-2"  in  the  "How  Filed"  column. 

(3)  If  the  first -column  unit  follows  the  second-column  unit  vhen  indexed, 

place  the  figures  "2-1"  in  the  "How  Filed"  column. 

(U)  In  the  "Reason"  col\min,  indicate  the  alphabetic  letters  within  each  unit 
that  determine  the  ultimate  arrangement.  Use  a  dash  (--)  to  indicate 
"Nothing"  when  the  rule  "Nothing  precedes  something"  applies . 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

ih) 

No. 

1 - 

Column  A 

Column  B 

No. 

How 

Filed 

Reason ' 

0 

William  F.  Bryant 

Charles  G.  Burns 

m 

1-2 

R 

precedes  U 

George  P.  Harrison 

Harris  &  Son 

B 

2-1 

-- 

precedes  0 

1 

Henry  Addison 

M.  Arthur  Adelman 

■ 

v2? 

precedes  ^ 

*  2  1 

George  A.  Bower 

James  C.  Boher 

2 

;2-/ 

^  precedes 

3 

James  Caulfield 

K.  G.  Cauldvell 

3 

;2-/ 

J? 

preCtedes  ■ 

k 

Max  Buxton 

M.  A.  Buxton 

B 

1 

_  precedes  ^ 

5 

T.  George  Adam 

Samuel  Adams 

5 

precedes  S 

siderable  disagreement  on  lunc  to  teach 
them— whether  to  use  the  “whole”  or 
the  “part”  method,  and  whether  rules 
should  he  memorized  or  learned  func¬ 
tionally.  In  this  regard,  the  writer  pre¬ 
fers  the  “part”  method  and  the  func¬ 
tional  approach;  these  are  featured  in 
the  plan  he  proposes  here. 

It  appears  hest  to  the  wTiter  that  the 
following  he  basic  in  any  plan  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  filing: 

1.  The  rules  should  he  taught  in 
several  short  lessons,  each  followed  by 
carefully  planned  exercises— not  in  one 
or  two  long  lessons. 

2.  Each  lesson  should  concentrate  on 
five  to  seven  rules  and  review  all  the 
rules  previously  introduced. 

3.  The  use  of  other  skills— typing, 
sorting,  arranging,  and  actual  filing- 
should  be  omitted  in  the  initial  lessons. 
The  student,  then,  can  concentrate  on 
developing  jnastery  of  the  ndes  per  se. 
Because  indexing  should  he  done 
simultaneously  with  reading,  indexing 
should  be  taught  with  reading  alone, 
with  the  follow-up  skills  iiostponed. 

4.  Only  twosomes  of  similar  names 
should  be  used  in  the  introductorv’  les¬ 
sons.  thus  postponing  fine-point  dis¬ 
crimination  of  groups  of  similar  names 
until  the  learner  has  been  properly 
conditioned  for  such  complex  problems. 
■  An  Illustrative  Lesson— 

These  criteria  are  met.  and  adequate¬ 
ly,  by  a  lesson  based  on  the  duplicated 
material  being  shown  here. 


Special  notes: 

1.  Only  five  problem  pairs  are  given, 
to  save  space;  actually,  the  lesson 
should  contain  35  or  40  pairs. 

2.  Since  this  is  Lesson  1,  there  is  no 
review  of  preceding  rules— a  condition 
that  any  teacher  can  meet  with  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  designing  succeeding  lesson 
sheets. 

3.  The  related  skills  of  tv  ping,  sort¬ 
ing,  arranging,  and  filing  are  postponed. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  rules  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  use  of  only  one  skill,  writing. 

4.  Only  pairs  of  similar  problem 
names  are  used.  While  the  degree  of 
difficulty  may  be  increased  by  the 
presence  of  other  similar  names,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  decision  in  filing 
must  he  made  between  just  two  items. 

5.  W’ith  only  a  few  rules  presented 
in  a  lesson,  the  areas  of  juipil  difficulty- 
may  be  more  easily  ])in-pointed.  Guid¬ 
ance  is  thereby  provided  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  materials  for  remedial  teach- 
ing. 

6.  Short,  comprehensive  lessons  such 
as  the  one  illustrated  provide  a  daily- 
opportunity  for  checking  pupil  progress. 
The  longer  an  exercise,  the  more  apt  it 
is  to  end  up  as  busy  work,  to  retjuire 
more  time,  and  to  become  more  com¬ 
plex.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  lesson 
may^  he  lost.  A  short  lesson  permits  the 
teacher  time,  in  the  average  class  period 
r)f  40  to  45  minutes,  to  cover  the  lesson 
thoroughly,  to  do  remedial  teaching  as 


need<*d,  and  to  administer  quizzes  for 
remedial  and  grading  purposes. 

■  A  Variation— 

When  a  pupil’s  ability’  to  discriminate 
between  two  names  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  indexing  rules  has  been 
thoroughly  developed,  variations  of  the 
jireceding  lesson  may  he  used  to  de¬ 
velop  the  power  to  discriminate  among 
three  or  four  names. 

The  same  kind  of  duplicated  form 
can  he  used,  with  one  alteration;  in  Col¬ 
umn  2.  two  names  are  placed  beside  the 
one  name  in  Column  1;  then  the  stu¬ 
dent  indicates  by  an  F,  B,  or  R  in  Col¬ 
umn  3  whether  the  name  in  Column  1 
should  be  filed  in  front  of  (F),  between 
(B),  or  in  the  rear  of  (R)  the  two 
names  in  Column  2. 

■  In  Summary’,  Then— 

Ill  general,  fast  and  accurate  filing 
is  dependent  on  fast  and  accurate  in¬ 
dexing.  Teaching  fast  and  accurate  in¬ 
dexing  is  like  teaching  typewriting- 
one  teaches  first  how  to  type,  then  gives 
application.  So,  in  filing,  teach  first  how 
to  index,  then  teach  the  physical  skills 
and  techniques  related  to  indexing. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  lessons 
using  the  simple  form  illustrated  are 
not  intended  to  be  the  whole  project; 
they  are  designed  to  show  that  with 
proper  materials,  carefully  used,  index¬ 
ing  can  be  made  more  interesting  and 
understandable  to  the  pupil,  thus  laying 
a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  filing. 
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Summary  of  a  demonstration 
lesson  frequently  conducted  by 
Marion  Wood,  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  teachers'  workshops  in 
electric  typewriting: 


The  First  Lesson  in  Typewriting 


When  You  Use  Electric  Machines 


again,  the  electrics  are  easy  to  check: 
just  turn  on  the  power  switch  and  nin 
a  finger  across  each  row  of  keys.  With 
a  rat-a-tat  of  quick  strokes,  the  ma¬ 
chine  tells  you  it  is  ready  to  go. 

In  niy  «)wn  Lesson  \o.  1,  I  always 
plan  to  introduce  the  home-key  posi¬ 
tion  and  to  teach  the  control  of  fotir 
home  keys  (D,  h\  ],  and  K)  and  four 
reach  keys  (E,  H,  //,  and  T).  These 
strokes  make  it  possible  for  the  students 
to  go  into  word  and  sentence  typing 
right  away,  so  that  1  can  give  some 
short  timings  (to  build  pressure  for 
quick  stroking!  on  the  sentence,  “He 
fed  the  deer.”  I’he  routine  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  lu're  could,  of  course,  be 
adapted  to  whatever  approach  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  textbook  used  or  whatever 
other  apjiroach  the  teacher  prefers.  Like 
man}'  teachers,  I  do  not  use  the  text¬ 
book  in  the  first  period;  all  the  typing 
is  from  blackboanl  copy. 

■  Position  and  Carriage  Pictum— 

First,  students  must  learn  the  home- 
key  position.  .Xt  least  one  student  in 
ever}  class  is  certain  to  know  the  home 
keys;  to  encourage  class  participation 
from  the  outset,  1  let  him  call  the  let¬ 
ters  and  have  the  students  put  their 
fingers  on  the  keys  as  he  identifies  them. 


The  principal  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  first  lesson  in  typewriting 
on  an  electric  typewriter  and  one  on 
a  manual  tvqiewriter  is  simply  that  it  is 
easier  on  the  electric.  Why?  First,  there 
is  no  problem  in  teaching  the  carriage 
return— it’s  just  a  finger  reach— and  so 
the  teacher  does  not  have  to  fight  the 
battle  of  keeping  students’  eyes  from 
following  the  motion  of  the  arm  in  the 
traditional  manual  carriage  return. 

Second,  no  attention  has  to  be  given 
to  stroking  teclmicpie.  One  simply  tells 
the  students  to  “point”  the  finger  to¬ 
ward  the  key  he  wishes  to  strike— no 
“red  hot”  keys,  no  “tiger  strokes.”  Third, 
because  the  reaches  are  so  easy  to  m;ike 
;md  because  the  dip  of  the  key  is  so 
slight,  the  hand  is  rarely  pvdled  out  of 
position  on  upper-  and  lower-row 
strokes;  so,  that  old  admonition,  “Be 
sure  to  get  your  fingers  right  back  on 
the  home  keys,”  is  rarely  necessary. 
■And,  fourth,  it  is  easy  t(i  give  the  stie 
dent  trial  reaches  on  new  strokes  by 
letting  him  finger  the  keys  with  the 
motor  turned  off,  which  eliminates  the 
distraction  of  the  sound  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  while  locating  the  new  reaches. 

These  four  factors  contribute  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  lesson  easier  and  therefore 
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The  motor  switch  is  in  the  off  i)ositioii, 

«>f  c-ourse. 

Now,  a  quick  drill  on  putting  the 
hand  on  those  keys.  I  have  the  students 
drop  their  arms  to  their  sides  and  let 
th<  fingers  cnrl  naturally,  then  raise 
the  hands  without  uncurling  the  fingers; 
the  fingers  will  then  go  on  the  home 
kt*\s  in  the  “natural  curve  ijosition  that 
is  correct  tor  the  electric  machine— the 
fingers  are  not  hent  in  sh;npK  as  the\ 
must  Ik-  for  a  manual.  We  drill,  “Hands 
up  .  .  .  down  at  \onr  sides  .  .  .  up  .  .  . 
down  at  your  sides  .  .  .  up."  .\t  first, 
the  students  ma\  watch  where  they 
place  their  fingers,  hut  1  challenge  them 
to  make  the  location  witlumt  looking; 
and  in  a  minute’s  drill  they  do  so. 

Next,  lu-fore  heginning  on  any  key, 

1  give  the  students  practice  in  the 
“touch  and  go”  ;iction  on  the  carriage- 
return  key.  With  their  fingers  on  the 
home  keys,  1  direct  them  to  extend  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the 
return  key  and  immediately  return  the 
finger  to  the  semicolon  key.  I  dictate, 
“Hetnrn  .  .  .  sotni  .  .  .  return  .  .  .  semi." 
The  motor  is  still  off. 

W  hen  the  class  ex(‘cntes  this  reach 
readily,  1  have  them  do  the  drill  again— 
this  time  with  their  two  middle  fingers 
raised.  .Now  the\  are  reaching  tor  the 
return  key  with  the  semi  finger,  hut 
\\  ith  the  ]  finger  on  the  ]  key  and  the 
other  two  fingers  hovering  over  tin-  in¬ 
tervening  home  ke\  s.  Finally,  .»s  the  l.ist 
step  in  this  “zipping”  of  tin-  return  key. 

1  have  the  students  lift  all  the  fingers 
from  the  home  keys,  allowing  them  to 
hover  over  the  home  row  as  the  semi 
linger  touches  the  return  key  in  a  rapid 
“touch  and  go”  action,  hy  lifting  the  J 
finger  last,  the  students  eliminate  the 
tendency  to  move  the  hand  rather  than 
the  finger  to  the  return  key.  Now  we 
turn  on  the  motors  and  drill  on  this 
last  step. 

■  Using  Some  of  the  Home  Keys— 

“Now,  class,  let’s  get  tlown  to  learn¬ 
ing  some  of  tlie  kevs.  Turn  vonr  motors 
oft.  What  key  is  niKh-r  your  left  fore¬ 
finger?  F?  Kight!  .\s  I  call  the  letter  F 
to  you,  tail  the  key  in  its  center  and  say 
the  letter.  Ready?  F  ...  F  ..  .  F." 

The  students  tap  the  keys,  saying  tlu- 
stroke;  and  they  continue  this  long 
enough  for  me  to  verify  that  they  are 
using  the  propt-r  finger  on  the  correct 
key,  are  tapping  it  (with  the  slight 
finger-lift  necessarx-  for  tapping)  in  the 
correct  way.  Then,  with  motors  still 
turned  f)ff.  we  say-and-type  the  /,  the 
D,  and  the  K  keys.  Only  about  a  half¬ 
minute’s  drill  is  given  in  tapping  each 
of  these  four  keys. 

.\nd  now  we  do  the  same  on  the 
space  bar,  emphasizing  hy  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  students  should  flick  the 
space  bar  with  the  tip  end  of  the  right 
thumb,  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  motionless,  poised  slightly  over 
the  liome-row  ke\s. 


'I'hen,  to  encoui.ige  (piick  flicking  of 
the  space  bar  and  to  give  practice  in 
typing  the  four  letter  strokes,  have  the 
students  turn  on  the  motors  and  copy 
from  the  hcnird— 

ffff  jjii  dddd  kkkk  ffff  jjjj  .  .  . 

—while  yon  call,  ■■F-2-3-4-space  j-2-3- 
4 -space  n-2-3-4-s|).ice  K-2-3-4-space.” 
Do  not  use  peifcctK  metronomic 
rhxthm;  speed  np  on  the  2-3-4-.s;»nee 
each  time. 

Several  lines  of  such  drill  will  enable 
the  students  to  associate  the  letters  of 
the  second  hank  with  the  guid(‘  keys 
and  to  develop  correct  tapping. 

■  Using  Words  to  Introduce  Reaches— 

1  w  rite  the  word  fi’d  on  the  l)o;ird. 
“(.lass,  what  new  K-tter  is  in  this 
word?  ” 

Thi‘\  respond,  “1  he  li-tti-r  /..’ 

“(Mass,  where  is  the  F?” 

'I'hey  look.  “Right  ;il)ove  tlu-  /).  ’ 

“With  motors  off  ( pause),  let’s  tap 
eel  .  .  .  etl  .  .  .  eel  .  .  .  eel.  (.’an  you  tap 
it  without  looking?  Try:  eel  .  .  .  eel  .  .  . 
e’el." 

■At  first  they  look  at  their  fingers 
as  they  tap  eel.  hut  soon  ;ill  exes  are 
np  as  the  eel's  continue.  “Now,  class, 
let’s  tap  feel  .  .  .  feel  .  .  .  feel  .  .  .  feel.” 

1  call  the  word  sloxvly  enough  tor  the 
students  to  feel  secure;  slowly  I  in¬ 
crease  the  pace.  I'inallx  ;  “Now.  look 
;it  the  ho.ird  and  txpe  feel  quicklx,  in 
;i  .spurt,  each  time  I  call  it.  .Motors  em. 
lU-adx ?  Feel  .  .  .  feel  .  .  .  feel” 

i'lu-  word  should  he  called  four  or 
fixe  times;  then  let  the  cl.iss  sei*  how 
many  times  they  c.m  type  the  xxord  in 
a  half  minute- long  enough  tor  the 
teacher  to  go  up  and  down  the  aisles, 
checking  that  the  correct  fingr-rs  are 
being  usr-d  and  that  the  students  are 
not  dropping  their  wrists  against  the 
frame  of  the  machine.  Tlu-  ease  of 
stroking  the  electric  machine  temixts 
students— particnlarlx  hoys,  I  find— to 
“lean  ”  their  wrists  on  the  machine. 

.\fter  fe’cl,  the  xvorrl  he  m.ix  he  intro- 
dnc(-tl.  “What  nexv  h-tter?” 

The  class  ansxveis,  “The  //  ” 

“.•\nd  xvhere  is  it?  " 

“Beside  the  }.” 

“Let’s  tap  lij  .  .  .  hj  .  .  .  hj  .  .  .” 

The  same  routine  is  used  as  tor  fe’d, 
and  after  he  has  been  drilled  and  jxrac- 
ticed  and  written  for  a  half  minute,  the 
words  the  (the  T  is  new)  and  eh’e’r  (the 
R  is  new)  are  introduced. 

The  hoard  is  erased  ;md  the  complete 
sentence,  he  fed  the'  elet.r,  is  xvritten, 
one  word  ;it  a  time.  The  students  jirac- 
tice  each  xxord  as  it  appears  and  then 
word  grou)>s,  like  this: 

he  he  he  fed  fed  fed  he  fed  he  fed 
he  fed  the  the  the  he  fed  the  he 
fed  the  he  fed  the  deer  deer  deer 
he  fed  the  deer  he  fed  the  deer  .  .  . 

I  indicate  hy  gestures  the  xvord  grouj)- 
ings.  Thus,  1  xvrite  he  and  pan.se;  then 


I  write  fe’el  and  pause;  then  I  point  to 
he  fed  and  pause;  and  so  on. 

■  For  Fuller  Effort,  Timings— 

“Noxv,  class.  I’m  going  to  let  you 
write  for  a  half  minute.  Without  moving 
your  eyes  from  the  material  on  the 
hoard,  ser-  hoxx  much  of  it  you  can 
type  in  a  half  minute.  See  xxlu-ther  you 
can  get  as  f;ir  as  the  word  /he!” 

You  knoxv  fidl  xvell  that  practically 
exerxone  xvill  finish  the  xvhole  sentence 
;ind  many  xxill  type  it  txxice.  Sr-tting  a 
goal  within  easy  accomplishment  xvill 
gixe  tlu-  students  reassurance  and  an 
incentive  to  xvork  harder.  It  will  also 
encourage  controlled  xvriting,  for  the 
student  feels  that  he  has  a  xvide  margin 
oxer  the  goal;  and  so  he  xxill  r(‘main 
relaxed  and  tension  free. 

.\fter  exclaiming  oxer  the  mnnher  of 
students  xvhose  hands  go  np  xvhen  xoti 
;isk.  “Did  anyone  get  as  f;ir  ;is  the?" 
lepeat  tin-  timing.  Repeat  it  ;igain,  hut 
gradually  reduce  the  interval  from  30 
to  25,  to  20,  to  1.5,  exen  to  10  seconds, 
challenging  the  students  to  get  the  same 
amount  done  in  a  shorter  period  of 
xvriting  time  and  voicing  your  praise 
each  time  a  student  is  able  to  do  .so. 
There  are  15  strokes,  or  3  standard 
xx’ords,  in  the  sentence;  typing  it  in  10 
si-conds  xvould  he  18  xxords  a  minute— 
and  you  xx-ill  find  that  almost  ex'ery 
student  xvill  double  that. 

■  In  .Summary  Review  — 

The  forr-going  lesson  can  reatlilx  he 
completerl  in  a  typical  lO-minntr-  pr-- 
riod,  even  xvhen  ;dloxxing  for  three  or 
four  repetitions  of  each  short,  timed 
xvriting.  If  the-  initial  class  period  is 
short(-r,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  les¬ 
son  sliould  he  covt-red. 

.\t  first  glance,  the  Ic-sson  seems  a  lot 
like  a  manual  one.  But  there  xvas  an 
absence  of  carriage-throxx  drills,  of  re¬ 
positioning  the  carriage  for  more  car- 
riage-throxv  practice,  and  of  practice  in 
getting  the  hand  h;ick  into  position  after 
a  carriage  return.  An  absence  of  strok¬ 
ing  discussion,  demonstration,  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Hardly  any  reference  to  “You  mtist 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  cojxy.”  No  beg¬ 
ging  for  curx'ed  fingers  or  sharp  strokes. 
No  conceni  about  fatigue.  minimum 
of  “xx-atch  me  do  it,  class”  demonstra¬ 
tion.  No  xxarning  about  keeping  tlu- 
elhoxvs  in.  Just  40  minntr-s  of  typing 
practice. 

W  hat  adaptations  need  one  make  to 
his  normal  manual-machine  first  lesson? 
Well,  remember  xvhat  no  longer  has  to 
he  taught  and  drilled.  Rememhi*r  to  use 
•  the  conxenient  “dead  key”  drills  made 
possible  hx  turning  oft  the  motor.  Re¬ 
member  to  gix'e  a  brief  drill  on  reaching 
for  the  return  key.  Other  than  these 
three  “remembrances,  ”  the  teacher  may 
apply  the  same  activities  and  methods 
that  he  xvould  if  the  class  xvere  one  in 
manual  operation. 

To  repeat;  It’s  the  same,  but  eeisie-r, 
xvhen  xon  teach  xxith  electrics. 
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How  I  Teach  the  Ribbon  Change 


So  OFTEN  a  lesson  in  ril)l)on  cliaiiK- 
inj;  ends  with  ink-sninds^ed  stn- 
dents,  rihhon  -  tw  isted  machines, 
and  a  frantic  teacher!  It  a  student  l)\ 
Inck  gets  his  rihhon  on  correetly,  he 
(and  tlie  teaclu'i  l  hreatlies  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief  and  hoiH's  he  never  has  to  change 
a  rihhon  again. 

Rihhon  changing  is  not  a  major 
operation—jnst  a  simple  three-minnte 
task;  hilt,  unless  we  really  1(‘(i(li  onr 
students  to  change  rihhons.  and  give 
them  practice  doing  it,  well  hi*  turn¬ 
ing  out  tspists  who  think  it’s  a  major 
operation  to  he  avoided  or  put  off  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  key  to  a  snccessfnl  rihhon- 
changing  classroom  activity  is  a  well- 
irlanned  “accrual”  of  e.vperiences.  M\ 
plan  for  teaching  rihhon  changing  is 
not  a  one-period  plan.  It  reqniri's  a  few 
minutes  of  a  few  class  periods,  for  an 
introduction  to  the  rihhon  mechanism, 
and  then  ten  minutes  the  day  the  rih¬ 
hons  are  changed. 

■  Getting  .\cqn;'inted— 

The  first  step  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
students  know  how  the  rihhon  mt'ch- 
anism  works.  I  stai  t  \\  ith  the  retl,  white, 
and  hlne  color  lever  on  the  machine. 

tiave  the  students  move  the  lever  to 
red  and  watch  their  rihhons  as  they 
type.  Notice  that  the  rihhon  moves 
higher,  and  that  the  keys  hit  through 
the  lower  halt  of  the  rihhon.  Flxplain 
that  on  hichrome  rihhons,  lower  half 
red,  top  half  hlack,  it  is  simple  to 
shift  from  one  color  to  another.  Have 
students  .shift  to  stencil  and  observe 
that  the  keys  do  not  strike  the  rihho’i 
when  the  color  lever  is  set  on  white. 

Now  that  the  students’  attention  -is 
on  the  rihhon  mechanism,  have  them 
open  their  machines  and  watch  the  wax 
the  rihhon  winds  from  one  spool  to  the 
other  as  they  type  or  strike  the  space 
bar. 

Point  out  the  rihhon-rex'erse  lever, 
and  have  the  students  .shift  it  and 
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watch  the  rihhon  change  direction  and 
wind  till'  opposite  way.  Icxplain  that 
the  rihhon  rexi’rses  antomaticallx  when 
it  reaches  the  end  ot  the  spool,  and 
that  the  rihhon  is  eontinnally  winiling 
Irom  one  spool  to  the  other  while  the\ 
.ire  txping. 

rhis  introduction  takes  less  time  to 
make  than  to  read  about.  Yon  might 
present  it  right  after  the  warm-np  or 
nse  it  as  a  break  between  two  timed 
writings  or  in  those  last  few  minutes 
before  the  hell  rings,  just  don’t  skip  it— 
although  simple,  it  is  reri/  important. 
■  The  Spools— 

.\  thorough  I’xaminatinn  ol  the  rih¬ 
hon  sixiol  is  the  second  step;  and  this, 
too,  takes  onlx  fixe  minutes. 

Haxe  the  students  open  their  ma 
chines  and  sloxvly  lift  out  one  rihhon 
spool.  Have  students  notice  the  gnidt' 
through  xxhich  the  rihhon  initeis  the 
spool,  and  examine  the*  teeth  or  catches 
on  the  bottom  of  the*  rihhon  spool  and 
in  the  spool  holdc'r.  H.ixc  students  re- 


FOUR  SHORT  LESSONS 

•  Lesson  I.  Ribbon  mechanism;  Color 
lever  .  .  .  ribbon  movement  .  .  .  use  of 
reverse.  Time,  5  minutes. 

•  Lesson  2.  Ribbon  spools;  Removing 
spool  .  .  .  spool  teeth  or  ratches  .  .  . 
direction  of  ribbon.  Time,  5  minutes. 

•  Lesson  3.  The  carrier:  Raising  ribbon 
carrier  .  .  .  holding  ribbon  .  .  .  threading 
ribbon.  Time,  7  minutes. 

•  Lesson  4.  Changing  ribbon:  Removing 
spools  .  .  .  inserting  ribbon  .  .  .  fastening 
to  empty  spool  .  .  .  threading  carrier  .  .  . 
checking  reverse.  Time,  10  minutes. 


place*  spools  ,111(1  check  the  moxement 
of  the  rihhon  h\  moving  the*  carriage  or 
using  the  space  bar.  Doing  this  makes 
sure  th.it  the  spool  is  properly  in  place 
-and  provides  a  reviexv  of  the  rihhon 
moxement. 

\  erx  seldom  xvill  students  get  the 
rihhon  txvistc'd  or  tangled  in  this  step, 
for  thex  remoxe  only  one  spool,  and  the 
carrii'i  at  the  center  holds  the  ribbon 
in  |)osition. 

Rec.inse  the  direction  that  the  rihhon 
entc'is  the  spool  controls  the  automatic 
reverse,  call  attc'iition  to  this  noxv  and 
to  the  fact  that  both  spools  are  alike. 
I’se  simple  blackboard  sketches,  as  il¬ 
lustrated,  to  exjilain  this  matter  quickly 
.md  easily.  Have  the  students  trace  the 
direction  of  the  rihhon  xxith  the  first 
finger. 

This  sc'cond  step,  examining  the 
spool,  should  he  rc'peated  before  going 
to  the  thri*ading  of  the  rihhon.  Repeat¬ 
ing  it  c.itches  any  absentees  and  givt's 
i  x  i  rxone  a  feeling  ot  snreness  in  han¬ 
dling  the  rihhon  siiools. 

■  TTireading  the  Rihhon— 

With  both  spools  in  position,  haxe 
the  students  nnthri*ad  the  rihhon  from 
the  carnVr  and  let  it  h;ing  hetxveen  the 
spools;  do  not  remoxe  either  spool.  Lock 
the  shift  key  and  move  the  rihhon  lever 
to  red  in  order  to  raise  the  carrier,  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  accessible  for  rethri*ading. 

In  rethreading,  direct  the  students  to 
hold  the  rihhon  hetxveen  the  thnmh  and 
lorefingc'r  of  each  hand  (about  txvo 
inches  ;ipart),  ]rlace  the  rihhon  heliiud 
the  carric'r,  and  then  drax-'  thi*  rihhon 
lorxvard  through  the  guides  at  the  sides 
of  the  c.irrier.  Holding  the  rihhon  xvith 
hotli  hands  gix  c's  enough  tension  so  the 
rihhon  can  he  slippi'd  through  the 
guides  re;idilx  . 

Practice  in  unthreading  and  rethread¬ 
ing  the  rihhon  should  he  done  at  least 
txvicc*,  preterahlx  three  or  four  times, 
before  the  actual  replacing  of  the 
rihhon.  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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Gregg  Extends  Its 
Dictation  Tapes 


A 

O 

1  (pronoun) 

-■ily,  “olly 

how,  out 

B 

be,  by 

C 

^  (toy) 

can 

C 

o> 

see 

- 

come 

CH 

/ 

which 

D 

would 

did,  dote 

"n 

d»tin-en 

y 

••dition 

E 

o 

fie 

tr 

o 

eOg  la 

F 

y 

for 

G  . 

■ - -  (gay) 

yOg  good 

G 

1 

J  sounds 

H 

1 

o 

why 

1 

c 

same  as  E 

0 

TOg  To,  Te 

J 

/ 

gentlemen 

K 

(Look  at  C) 

L 

, _ ^ 

will,  well 

electric 

-Id 

M 

- 

om,  more 

— mt,  — md 

- - 

-motion 

men 

SHORTHAND  THEORY  CONTROL  CHART  -  I 

n  “<"9;  o,  before  W  (a  wak9  ^  J 

long  and  short  sound  of  A  (bait,  bod);  abla  (phroses) 
totally  y 

owsounds;  drop  before  N  (bound  ^  ,  count 

—bla;  —bility  (disj);  -berg  (nomes);  been  (phrases); 
billion  (disj);  end  with  B  in  words  ending,  -bate 

con-m— ;  —c/e,  — co/  (disj);  en^with  K  in  words  like 
indicate  ;  abduct 

use  for  the  "lee”  sound  of  C 

comm— (for  words  with  double  M,con)merciaf  ) 


—  hood,  —ward;  dollars;  D  omitted  after  N  in  most  words 
of  two  or  more  syllables 

,,tad—,  det—,  ded— ;  today  ,  duo  to  .  '' 

—  tain,  —ton.  d-tim-om,  etc. 

•  ■dotion 

-ly;  -ingly  (dis|)  ;  incf-(dis|);  used  lor  short  sounds 
of  I  as  in  (ill  . 


radio 
area,  aria 

-(or—,  (ur-,  etc;  -(ul, 
—deld  (names) 


i(y;  — i/icoti'on  (diS|) 


— gro.im  (disj),  ogo  (phrases);  end  with  G  in  words  like 

nouigote 

see  J 

placed  over  following  vowel  (hot  iy  ) 

long  sounds  ((me  );  end  with  I  in  words  ending,  -quire 
short  sounds  (hill  ^ _ ,  ) 

long  I  followed  hy  a  pronounced  vowel  (riot  ) 

fumo  /  ;  j-sounds  of  G,  bridge 

f-penJ-f  t  y 


al,  ••uatf  ••/«$$;  ••hy,  ••lity  (diS|) 

_ '  for  words  ending,  -ofogy 


im—(except  when  followed  by  a  vowel )» 
— ingbo/n  (disj);  millions  (diS|) 
mi/fion  dollars 


••mission 
rnoun**.  mon- 


etc. 


My  favorite  device 


AYKAR  AC.O  the  first  profession¬ 
ally  recorded  tapes  for  classroom 
shorthand  dictation  were  prodneed-hy 
the  Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill. 
There  were  35  reels,  each  providing  an 
hour’s  dictation  by  shorthand  authors 
Louis  Leslie  or  Charles  E.  Zonbek, 
or  by  Gregg’s  educational  director,  Mrs. 
Madeline  S.  Strony.  So  successful  have 
the  tapes  been  that  Gregg  has  now  is¬ 
sued  another  scries,  correlated  for  use 
with  the  new  c-ollege-level  shorthand 
textbooks  the  company  has  ri'cently 
produced. 

•  The  oridiruil  35  reels  coinprised 
two  “.series.”  The  first  (25  reels)  paral¬ 
lel  the  54  Lessons  in  the  Grrac,  Short¬ 
hand  Manual  Simplified  that  concern 
shorthand  rules  and  theory;  the  dicta¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  shorthand  reading 
material  in  that  text.  The  second  series 
(10  reels)  is  a  .skill-building  package 
with  the  pace  of  dictation  progressively 
increasing  from  60  to  120  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  This  series  is  independent  of  any 
single  text. 

•  The  new  serie.<s  parallels  the  first 
of  the  two  earlier  series  and  is  designed 
to  accompany  the  new  Gregff  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified  for  Colleges.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  new  series  contains  25 
double-track  tape  recordings  of  dicta¬ 
tion  correlated  with  54  theorx'  lessons. 
There  is  15  minutes’  dictation  of  Les¬ 
sons  3  through  6,  and  30  minutes’  dic¬ 
tation  of  the  remaining  theory  lessons. 
.\lso  like  the  original  Series  One,  the 
tapes  sell  at  $6.75  each,  or  $150  for 
the  complete  set  of  25  reels.  Charles 
E.  Zonbek  is  dictator  throughout. 

Each  selection  is  dictated  three  times, 
in  a  three-speed  pattern  that  encour¬ 
ages  more  rapid  writing  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  dictation.  In  the  first  seven  reels 
(Les.sons  3-18),  the  dictation  is  given 
at  40  words  a  minute,  repeated  at  .50, 
and  then  repe;ited  again  at  60.  In  the 
next  six  reels  (Lessons  19-30),  the  dic¬ 
tation  speeds  are  50-60-70.  Lessons  31- 
42  are  given  at  60-70-80;  and  the  rest 
of  the  dictation  (for  Lessons  43-.54)  is 
given  at  70-80-90. 

The  material  dictated  is  the  identical 
plate  material  in  each  Lesson  in  the 
college  student’s  first-term  shorthand 
textbook  and  may  be  used  in  ont-of- 
class  “homework”  preparation  in  the 
“audio  approach”  method  described  by 
Miss  Duckxvall  on  pages  27-29,  October 
BEW.  The  new  tapes  are  distributed  by 
Gregg’s  New  York  oflBce. 


WOULDN’T  it  be  wonderful 
if,  w'hen  the  shorthand 
Manual  is  completed,  all 
■students  had  so  thoroughly  mastered 
the  material  that  your  work  was 
principally  to  build  shorthand  speed 
and  transcription  ability?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  though,  many  students  forget 
their  theory  soon  after  it  is  presented 
unless  they  are  systematically  en¬ 
couraged  to  refresh  their  memory. 

■  Why  Theory  Refrv’shers?— 

The  necessity  for  theory  review 
often  becomes  apparent  soon  after 
a  shorthand  course  begins.  And  this 
fundamental  need  may  continue 
tliroughout  a  two-year  shorthand 
course.  Remember,  for  example,  how 


thoroughly  yo/i  covered  the  use  of 
the  men  blend  to  express  men,  mem, 
mourn,  man,  etc.?  Then,  not  long 
;ifterward,  you  found  students  hesi¬ 
tating  over  tlie  writing  of  the  less  fre- 
(pient  w'ords  in  which  the  men 
principle  was  used!  In  dictation, 
hesitation  over  a  single  outline  may 
cause  a  student  to  fall  so  far  behind 
that  it  is  impossible  to  catch  up. 

■  Memory  Aid— 

Perhaps,  in  such  cases,  you  ha\e 
wished  for  an  aid  that  gave  all  the 
principles  in  capsule  form  and  that 
could  be  used  as  a  ready  reference 
or  guide  to  periodic  study.  The 
Shorthand  Theory  Contix)!  Chart 
shown  here  wns  developed  with 
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And  Now  a  Book 
On  Using  Tapes 


SHORTHAND  THEORY  CONTROL  CHART  -  II 

N 

- 

in,  not 

••i-un  (except  when  followed  by  o  vowel);  100  (disj); 

•nf»r-,  intro—  (disj);  end  with  N  In  words  ending,  —ntie 

c 

CT 

C 

end,  and 

•  •nd-t;  hundfd  dollars 

-T 

••nition 

••notion 

0 

a 

of 

0-  and  aw-sounds  of  A  (boll^  _  );  over(diS(),  al—;  o’cfocl((dis|) 

j 

oe,  oi 
"Orl 

toil  ^ 

court  ^2^,  port 

00 

see  U 

P 

r 

put 

posN«(disi);  ••port  (nomes) 

PR  C 

present 

pur-,  per-;  pro-(except  before  upstrokes) 

u 

p-jend-t 

0 

kwsounds 

quit 

R 

- 

ore,  our,  hour 

fo*.(befofe  most  downstrokes),  ••or,  -or,  ••uro;  -rify  (dis|) 
omit  R  in  — tern^-,  ••c#trn,  ••fhorm*^ 

RD 

S 

right 

is,  his 

sub*«;  supor,  supro*t**(disj);  per  cent;  cents;  omit  in  --use 

r 

left 

is,  his 

sub--;  --seff;  se/f>*,  circum— (disj);  —I'ngs  (disj); 
omit  in  —pose 

SES  r 

soys 

••selves 

"i-est 

DiSjOin  for  brief  forms  and  words  ending  with  a  vowel 

SH 

shall,  ship 

•-s-tion;  --tio/;  short,  ship  (disj) 

— cient 

j  -c/.ney 

T 

it,  at 

post  tense  (disj);  trons-(disi),  omit  in  polysyllables 
ending,  —i-est,  — ef;  end  with  T  in  words  ending,  — t  tude 
(latitude. _ "to"  in  some  phroses 

(See  D.) 

TH 

right 

the 

•-tber;  thousands 

left 

their,  there 

— flier;  use  only  before  and  after  0,  R,  L 

U 

<r 

use 

long  sound  of  IJ  ((eud^^^ ) 

U,  00  ^ 

you,  your 

short  U  ond  oo-sounds;  under  (dis|);  —ulate  (disj); 

) 

—ul— (result  );  W  when  first  letter  of  word  or  after  S, 

omit  short  U  before  N,  M,  and  straight  downstrokes 

V 

have 

— ville  (names) 

w 

(See  U.) 

underline  vowel  for  W  within  a  word  rroodwoy  ) 

w 

WH 

/y 

wheat  ^ 

X 

4'  ./ 

xes 

slant  ot  end  of  word  (fox  ,  taxes  ) 

Y 

loop,e3,eu 

yell^^  ...  ;  Yale  _ *  ;  yawn  <2—  ;  youth 

dash  distinguishes 

ienith^v<'  ;  buxz  ^  ;  zero  ;  date 

Z 

^  J 

L  from  S 

for  shorthand  theory 


these  purposes  in  mind.  I  have  used 
the  chart  successfully  in  this  con¬ 
tinuous-reviewing-learning  process. 
It  has  been  especially  useful  in  the 
semester  and  a  half  following  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Basic  Manual. 

■  Easy  to  Reproduce— 

The  Shorthand  Theory  Control 
Cdiart  can  be  reproduced  easily  by 
Ditto.  If  you  have  not  already  tried 
shorthand  reproduction  by  this 
process,  you  will  find  that  clean  o\it- 
lines  can  be  reproduced  by  using 
a  sharji  pencil  and  a  hard  backing 
in  making  the  master  carl)on. 

■  How  We  Use  the  Chart- 

Each  member  of  my  shorthand 
class  is  issued  a  eopy  of  this  ehart, 


and  a  special  lesson  is  built  around 
the  material  one  day  a  week.  This 
weekly  study  is  especially  valuable 
for  helping  students  to  pass  the 
Complete  Theory  Tests  appearing 
in  Business  Teacher.  I  have  made 
a  collection  of  these  tests  since  the 
Simplifit‘d  Series  was  introduced  and 
now  have  a  large  number  for  testing 
from  time  to  time. 

■  Goodyfor  Future  Reference,  Too— 
Each  of  my  students  lakes  a  copy 
of  the  Chart  with  him  when  he 
leaves  school.  I  recommend  that  it 
remain  as  a  part  of  the  stenogra¬ 
pher’s  permanent  reference  data.— 
//.  M.  Dyer,  Marysville  Hi^h  School, 
Marysville,  Washinp;ton. 


CLEAR  .  .  .  realistic  .  .  .  logical  .  .  . 

casy-to-read  .  .  .  such  is  Tape  Re¬ 
cording,  a  new  book  written  specifically 
for  business  teachers.  It  tells  what  tapes 
are,  how  they  work,  and  how  to  use 
them  in  business  courses. 

The  author  is  Louis  A.  Leslie.  The 
publisher  is  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of 
Scotch  Tape  and  recording  tapes. 

.Appearance  of  the  book  is  a  sign  of 
the  times:  The  average  number  of  re¬ 
corders  in  .American  schools  is  still  less 
than  one  per  school,  says  Tape  Record¬ 
ing— and  that  figure  includes  all  kinds 
of  recorders.  But  the  statistics  are 
changing,  and  rapidly,  in  pace  with 
the  production  of  more  professionally 
prepared  tapes  for  classroom  use  and 
publication  of  more  articles  dealing  with 
uses  of  tapes  in  classrooms. 

The  chapter  headings  spell  out  the 
contents  accurately.  “General  Princi¬ 
ples”  talks  about  tape  recordings  in 
general,  then  the  uses  of  tape  record¬ 
ings  in  specific  subject  areas  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  separate  chapters; 

II.  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  and 
Transcription 

III.  Office  Practice  Classes 
Distributive  Education 
V.  Bookkeeping 
\’I.  Business  Law 
ATI.  General  Business 
ATII.  Teacher  Training 

The  book  winds  up  with  a  chapter 
on  tape  rpialities  and  recording  tech- 
nicpies.  .All  understandable. 

Tape  Recording  stresses  that  tapes 
are  an  aid  for  the  progressive  teacher, 
not  a  panacea  or  replacement  for  the 
lazy  teacher.  Two  salient  objectives  are 
pointed  out:  that  tapes  can  free  the 
teacher  from  routine  voicings— dictat¬ 
ing  shorthand,  calling  drills  in  typing, 
etc.— and  that  tapes  can  greatly  enrich 
many  classes  by  presentation  of  re¬ 
corded  interviews,  skits,  panels,  busi¬ 
nessmen’s  dictation,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Although  its  information  covers  such 
things  as  editing,  splicing,  anti  other 
mechanical  aspects,  the  book  is  not  a 
substitute  manufacturer’s  manual.  .A 
few  projects  listed  are  difficult.  Some 
demand  complete  co-operation  of  local 
businessmen.  But,  in  general.  Tape  Re¬ 
cording  is  a  step  towards  expedient  and 
realistic  teaching.  A  cfjpy  from  MM&M 
(St.  Paul)  costs  one  dollar. 
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10-KEY  or  FULL  KEYBOARD- 

MONROE  simplifies  teaching  BOTH 

,,,with  its  Unique  Teaching  Aids! 


Monroe  Adding  Machines  are  well-known, 
widely  preferred,  both  in  business  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  education.  The  full  keyboard  model 
with  Monroe’s  famous  Rhythm-add  Course  has 
had  spectacular  success  in  schools  everywhere. 
Now  Monroe’s  brand  new  10-key  machine  with 
its  equally  effective  course  completes  your 
office  training  curriculum. 

Here’s  the  complete  answer  to  simpler,  better 
teaching  of  adding  machine  methods.  Unex¬ 


celled  machines  (both  full  keyboard  and  10-key) 
...plus  teaching  courses  developed  by  Monroe 
from  suggestions  of  teachers  themselves! 

In  these  highly  competitive  days  when  students 
must  learn  to  operate  both  types  of  adding 
machines,  Monroe’s  exclusive  teaching  aids  help 
students  learn  easier,  faster.  They  get  the  better 
jobs,  make  a  finer  impression  for  their  schools 
wherever  they  go.  For  further  information  con¬ 
sult  a  local  Monroe  representative  now. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Free  Workbooks 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Each  of  the  eight  lessons  is  designed 
to  achieve  one  or  two  particular  under¬ 
standings  about  life  insurance— under¬ 
standings  that  the  \-oungster  should 
have  if  he  is  to  know  how  life  insurance 
‘  works”  and  how  he  can  use  it  in  his 
later  life,  both  to  protect  his  family 
and  as  a  measure  of  thrift. 

■  Other  ()rgani/.utional  Features— 

•  (,)ii(‘stious.  In  general,  there  are 
two  kinds  ot  (luestions.  The  first  is  ob- 
j(“ctive,  calling  for  penciled  answers  in 
the  workb»)ok  itself.  These  include 
true-false,  multiple-choice,  matching, 
and  completion  ({uestions.  A  few  exer¬ 
cises  call  for  siinjile  arithmetic. 

The  second  t\pe  of  (juestion  is  pro¬ 
vocative,  designed  to  stimulate  class 
discussion. 

•  Format.  The  form  of  presentation 
was  suggested  by  the  authors,  who  felt 
that  only  a  workbook  would  offer  both 
the  do-ability  and  flexibility  recjuired  in 
a  ba.sic  insurance  presentation. 

Realizing  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
read  aboiit  life  insurance,  the  authors 
provided  ade(|uate— and  rather  interest¬ 
ing— (juestions  about  each  aspect  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  text  matter  of  the  work¬ 
book.  The  workbook  format,  with  its 
provision  of  a  specific  place  in  which  to 
jot  down  answers,  helps  “do-ability.” 

Too,  different  teachers  give  different 
emphasis  to  life  insurance.  Some  devote 
just  a  few  periods  to  the  .subject;  some 
devote  whole  weeks.  Some  stress  one 
aspect;  some,  ;mother.  The  workbook 
format  helps  meet  this  problem,  too. 
By  doing  some  lessons  outside  of  class, 
students  can  reduce  the  time  required 
for  the  class  to  cover  the  topic;  by  di¬ 
viding  some  lessons  and  by  observing 
teaching  siigge.stions,  the  instructor  can 
with  ecpial  ease  expand  any  part  or  the 
whole  coverage  of  the  unit. 

•  General  Tone.  The  text  is  written 
in  a  vocabulary  that  eighth-  and  ninth- 
year  students  should  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  easily.  Technical  terms  are  care¬ 
fully  introduced  after  a  need  for  them 
is  developed;  an  example;  “Life  insur¬ 
ance  mathematicians  have  worked  out 
tables  that  show  how  long  people  of 
various  ;iges  can  exjiect  to  live.  These 
are  called  life  tables.  .  .  .” 

■  Getting  Your  Copies— 

Re(|uests  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Division,  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  488  Madison  Avenue,  Xew 
^ork  22,  Xew'  York.  The  re<|uest  should 
indicate  (a)  the  number  of  copies  of 
the  workbook  recpiired  for  the  students 
and  (b)  the  number  of  teacher’s  manu¬ 
als  required  for  the  teachers.  Since  re¬ 
ordering  will  be  permitted,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  “stock  up”  with  extra  copies 
at  the  outset. 


Quoting  Doctor  Gregg 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Author,  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 


The  most  COMMOS  error  [in  the  .study  of  .shorthand]  is  to  for^rel 
that  .shorthand  icritiiifi  is  more  of  a  mental  than  a  meehanieal  process  and 
that,  if  the  writer  can  "think  out"  tlw  correet  outline  rapidly  enough,  he  will 
find  little  or  no  diffietdty  in  transferring  it  to  paper.  [1893]  Suppose  a  man 
teere  to  dictate  the  number  1,634,725.  And  suppose 
that  number  is  erpud  to  5'\  Yon  tcill  write  much 
faster  1,634,725  in  full  than  5'\  which  looks  .so  much 
shorter.  Why  .so?  It  is  evident.  Yet,  everyone  will 
believe  that  5-'  is  more  expeditious  for  the  dictatee 
than  1,634,725  ....  The  principle  applies  to  .short¬ 
hand.  People  who  faiu  y  that  by  dint  of  .shortening 
the  outlines  they  will  gain  speed  make  a  heavy  mis¬ 
take.  As  a  r\de,  they  lose  time,  [(^hioted  by  Doettrr 
Gregg  from  Jean  P.  .A.  Martin,  in  WI3.] 

■  .Are  You  a  .Mentalist  or  Mechanicalist?— 

.All  shorthand  teachers  m;iy  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  becatise  ;ill  shorthand  teachers,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  fundamentally  believe  that  shorthand 
is  predominantK  a  mental  process  or  that  it  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  a  mechanical  process. 

Teacliers  who  luive  never  consciously  considered  the  matter  nevertheless 
express,  in  tlicir  daily  classroom  procedures,  their  snbt'on.scious  decision.  This 
decision  is  the  most  important  one  that  each  shorthand  teacher  must  m;ike, 
and  it  will  determine  the  direction  of  his  teaching  throughout  his  career. 

If  the  shorthand  teacher  decides  to  follow  the  older  idea  that  shorthand  is 
largely  a  mechanical  process,  he  will  be  led  into  all  the  te;iching  errors  that 
cannot  fail  to  How  from  that  decision. 

John  Robert  (^regg  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that  “shorthand  is  more  of  a 
mental  tlmn  a  mechanical  pnx'css.”  The  whole  .scientific  structure  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  rests  on  his  awareness  that  shorthand  writing  is  largely  such  a 
process. 

■  The  Logic  Behind  the  Mentalist  Concept— 

The  mechanical  writing  ability  of  even  the  slowest  teen-ager  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  shorthand  speed  that  he  can  ever  be  trained  to  write  under  ordinary 
sclKxrl  conditions.  W'ith  the  aid  of  a  high-speed  motion-picture  camera.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Klein  proved  that  learners  taking  dictation  at  140  words  a  minute 
emplox  ed  haiul  spt'cds  of  more  than  400  words  a  minute— so  much  of  the  time 
was  spent  thinking  out  the  outline  that  the  hand  finally  did  the  mechanical 
writing  at  over  400  warn. 

Even  more  incredible,  in  the  same  experiment,  two  former  world’s  champion 
shorthand  writers  were  found  to  ivrite  the  outlines  more  slowly  at  dictation 
speeds  over  200  words  a  minute  than  the  learners  wrote  at  dictation  speeds  of 
140  wa  m.  In  other  words,  the  more  expert  the  writer  and  the  higher  the  speed 
of  the  dictation,  the  more  slowly  were  the  outlines  actually  written. 

Incredible  as  that  idea  still  seems  to  many  shorthand  teachers,  it  is  clear 
from  our  1893  (juotation  from  Doctor  Gregg  that  he  was  even  then  already 
well  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  shorthand  writing  process. 

One  of  the  earliest  criticisms  of  Gregg  Shorthand  was  that  the  individual 
outlines  were  so  long,  and  rerjuired  so  much  writing,  that  they  would  be 
much  too  slow  for  a  commercial  shorthand  system.  Doctor  Gregg,  being  con- 
vincixl  that  the  determining  factor  in  shorthand  speetl  lay  in  the  speed  of 
thinking  rather  than  in  the  speed  of  handwriting,  perseveretl  in  the  face  of 
that  criticism.  He  ultimately  proved  that  his  system,  with  the  long  outlines,  c-ould 
be  written  much  more  rapidly  than  systems  with  outlines  that  were  much 
shorter  but  that  required  much  more  time  to  “think  out.” 

The  second  rpiotation  above,  incidentally,  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
mentalist  concept.  It  is  quicker  to  write  1,634,725  than  5^,  even  though  the 
5**  looks  shorter  to  the  eye.  By  the  time  any  writer,  even  a  genius  mathematician, 
could  recognize  a  sum  as  the  ninth  power— or  any  other  power— of  a  given 
number,  he  could  WTite  the  full  figure  many  times. 


Louis  Leslie 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

ONE  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  that  confronts  the  teachcr-co-ordinatoi  is  pro¬ 
viding  individual  instruction  to  students  working  in  dillcient  t\pcs  of  jobs 
or  with  different  t>pes  of  merchandise.  Jn  some  cas«‘s,  tliis  is  done  !)>’  supcrx  ised 
anti  directed  study  in  texts  and  pamphlets  speeialK  pre|)are(l  lor  this  purpose. 
I'he  following  list  is  recommended  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  this  technuiue; 

•  Piihlications.  Issiiwl  by  the  L'niversity  of  Te.xas, 

Division  of  Extr-nsion,  Industrial  and  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  and  Texas  Education  Agency,  N’ocational  Divi¬ 
sion,  .\ustin,  Texas.  Two  classifications  of  manuals 
have  been  developed  for  co-operative  classes:  De¬ 
partmental  Manuals  for  Individual  Assignments  and 
Croup  Discussion  Series  for  Teacher  Use.  This  bro¬ 
chure  also  lists  adult  instructional  material  that  is 
applicable  to  all  fields  of  distribution. 

•  Missoiiii  Study  Guides  for  Co-operative  Fart¬ 
time  Classes.  Available  through  Department  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 

Missouri.  The  General  Related  Study  Guide  (stu¬ 
dent’s  manual)  includes  instructional  material,  common  to  aiul  essential  in  tbe 
occupational  adjustment  of  all  young  workers,  organized  into  assignments  for 
individual  and  group  study.  Tlie  study  guides  for  specific  (K-cupations  each 
includes  an  analysis’  showing  what  the  worker  must  know  and  be  able  to  do 
and  the  personality  traits  (’ssential  for  success  in  the  occupation.  .Assignment 
sheets  containing  learning  activities,  references,  and  objective  type  (juestions  for 
individual  study  are  also  included. 

•  Progression  Charts  and  Study  Guides.  .Available  from  the  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Education  Department,  University  of  .Alabama,  University,  Alab.una.  This 
listing  of  progression  charts  and  study  guides  contains  many  titles  of  direct 
application  to  distributive-education  jobs. 

•  List  of  Instruetional  Materials  for  the  Supplementary  Traininfi  of  Appren- 
'  tices  and  Other  On-the-Joh  Trainees— Mi.sc.  .32  T3,  Revised  September,  19.51. 
Available  from  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  AA'elfare,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  Washington,  D.  C;. 

This  comprehensive  list  contains  instructional  materials  and  teachers’  aiils 
covering  technical  and  other  related  instruction  for  both  industrial  and  dis¬ 
tributive  ediication.  .Most  of  the  instructional  materials  for  student  use  is 
adapted  to  individual  instruction.  Listings  from  the  following  states  are  rep¬ 
resented:  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Aork,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  I’tah,  and 
Wisconsin. 

■  Booklets— 

•  Aerilan—What  Do  Aot/  \\  «nf  to  Knotc  About  It?  A  new  company— the 
Chemstrand  Corporation— was  formed  to  develop  and  manufacture  synthetic 
textile  fibers,  the  first  of  which  is  its  new  acryfic  fiber  Acrilan.  The  booklet 
explains  what  .Acrilan  is,  how  it  is  made,  and  what  its  uses  are.  Beautifully- 
illustrated,  the  booklet  is  obtainable  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  Mr.  Bernard 
F.  Bertland,  Merchandising  and  Promotion  .Manager,  Sales  Office,  The  (,’hem- 
strand  Corporation,  350  h'ifth  .Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York. 

•  America’s  Xeiv  Ruyin^  Power.  This  study  presents  tlu’  facts  and  figures, 
through  the  use  of  charts  and  diagrams,  that  point  up  America’s  new  buying 
power  and  where  it  is  located.  Write  to  Mr.  Everett  R.  Smith,  Director  of 
Research,  MacFadden  Publications,  Inc.,  205  East  42  Street,  New  A'ork  17, 
New  York,  for  a  free  copy. 

•  Climbing,  the  Executive  Ladder  is  a  condensation  from  a  book  of  the 
same  title  published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  BcK)k  C.ompany.  It  purports  to  offer 
guidance  and  real-life  examples  that  show  you  how-  to  move  ahead  in  your 
job.  This  entertaining  contribution  in  human  relations  is  available  at  10  cents 
a  copy,  regardless  of  quantity.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel,  Chairman,  Inter¬ 
national  Latex  Corporation,  Empire  State  Building,  .3.50  Fifth  .Avenue,  New 
A’ork,  New  A’ork. 
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Samuel  Caplan 


Pitfalls  in  Journalizing 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

display,  on  account,  from  the  Exquisite 
E(|uipment  Company,  $250.00. 

4  Bought  jewelry  on  account, 
$395.50,  from  the  Gilt-Edge  Gift  Cor¬ 
poration. 

7  Purchased  merchandise,  for  cash, 
from  the  Ideal  Gift  Company,  $86.40. 

9  Sold  merchandise  on  account. 
$24. .30,  to  Mrs.  John  Price. 

1 1  Sold  merchandise  for  cash,  $9..50, 
to  Mrs.  .Albert  Sowle. 

14  Sent  the  Ex»|uisite  Equipment 
('ompany  a  check  for  $  I  ()().()()  to  apply 
on  account. 

16  Received  a  check  from  Mrs.  John 
Price,  $10.00,  in  partial  settlement  of 
amount  due. 

18  Paid  for  television  advertising, 
$75.00. 

19  Returned  damaged  merchandise, 
amounting  to  $23.7.5,  purchased  No- 
x’ember  4  from  the  Gilt-Edge  Gift  Cor- 
l^oration.  They  allowed  credit. 

20  Miss  Shaw,  the  proprietor,  with¬ 
drew  $7.5.00  in  cash  for  her  personal 
use. 

21  The  cash  register  tapes  showed 
eash  s.des  for  week  totaling  $12.56.73. 

24  Refunded  $1.00,  overcharge  on 
cash  sale,  to  Peter  Dunn. 

26  Sent  Gilt-Edge  Gift  Corporation 
a  check  for  balance  due  them,  $371.75. 

28  Bought  gift  boxes  and  wrapping 
j^aper  on  account  from  Ryan  Paper 
Supply  House,  $79.9.5. 

30  Mrs.  John  Price  returned  unsat- 
isf.ictory  merchandise  ptirchased  No¬ 
vember  9.  .Allowed  her  credit,  $4. .50. 
■  Teacher’s  Key— 

2— debited  Cash;  credited  SusaiJ 
Shaw,  C.'apital,  $.5000.00.  3— debited 
E(iuipment;  credited  .Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,®  $250.00.  4— debited  Purchases; 
credited  .Accounts  Payable,  $.39.5..50.  7— 
debited  Purchases;  credited  Cash, 
$86.40.  9— debited  .Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able;®  credited  Sales,  $24. .30.  11— 
debited  Cash;  credited  Sales,  $9.50. 
]  4— debited  .Accounts  Payable;  credited 
Cash,  $100.00.  \6— debited  Cash;  cred¬ 
ited  .Accounts  Receivable,  $10.00.  18— 
debited  .Advertising  Expense;  credited 
Cash,  $75.00.  \9— debited  .Accounts 

Payable;  credited  Purchases  (or  Re- 
turni'd  Purchases),  $23.75.  ‘20— debited 
Susa?!  Shaw,  Drawing;  credited  Cash, 
$75.00.  2\— debited  C'ash;  credited 

Sales,  $1256.7.3.  ‘24— debited  Sales; 

credited  Cash,  $1.00.  26— debited  .Ac¬ 
counts  Payable;  credited  Cash,  $.371.75. 
‘28— debited  Store  Supplies;  credited 
.Accounts  Payable,  $79.9.5.  30— debited 
Sales  (or  Returned  Sales);  credited 
•Accounts  Receivable,  $4..50. 

*  X.Tnies  of  individual  customers  or  crcflitnrs 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  controlling:  account 
titles. 
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The  Ribbon  Change 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

■  Changing  the  Ribbon- 

Now  R-Day,  the  day  you  actually 
change  ribbons,  will  not  be  a  chore  for 
you  or  your  students.  The  class  has 
learned  the  operation  of  the  ribbon 
inechanisni  and  the  spools,  and  knows 
how  to  thread  the  ribbon.  There  are 
only  a  few  new  activities  to  be  h'arneil 
in  changing  the  ribbon. 

Have  students  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Wind  the  ribbon  completely  on 
one  spool  so  that  there  is  one  empty 
spool.  Remove  both  spools.  Note  how 
the  ribbon  fastens  to  the  spool. 

2.  Insert  the  new  ribbon  spool  so 
that  the  ribbon  enters  the  holder  cor¬ 
rectly.  Use  the  blackboard  diagram 
again;  the  all-important  automatic  re¬ 
verse  depends  on  the  approach  direc¬ 
tion  being  right. 

3.  Fasten  the  end  of  the  ribbon  to 
the  empty  spool  and  wind  the  ribbon 
on  the  spool  a  few  turns,  checking  the 
diagram  again  to  be  sure  that  the  ribbon 
enters  the  spool  correctly.  Insert  the 
spool. 

4.  Thread  the  ribbon. 

5.  Check  the  ribbon  replacement  by 
testing  the  automatic  reverse.  If  the 
ri|jbon  reverses  by  itself  when  you  move 
the  carriage  or  space  bar,  you  know  the 
spools  are  in  coirectly. 

■  Easy  to  Do— 

The  ribbon  changing  will  take  about 
ten  minutes;  and  your  students’  reac¬ 
tion  will  be,  “That  was  easy!”  c)r  “Noth¬ 
ing  to  it!” 

It  can  be  easy  (easy  on  the  teacher, 
too)  if  you  will  try  this  bit-by-bit 
ribbon-changing  plan  and  really  teach 
your  students  to  change  typ<’writer 
ribbons. 


Ribbon  Demonstration 

Ik  STUDF.NTS  do  not  understand  how 
the  ribl)on  flows  from  sp(X)l  to  spool 
tlirough  the  carrier,  have  four  students 
come  to  the  front  of  the  room.  Two  act  as 
spools,  two  as  the  carrier.  \\'ind  a  heavy 


cord  among  them,  as  .shown,  to  represent 
the  winding  and  threading  of  the  ribbon. 
Then  give  your  usual  directions,  illustrat¬ 
ing  ribbon  flow  and  change.— Et/ecn  Pen- 
isch  and  Angeline  Schuster,  West  Deer 
I  ou'iiship  High  ScIku)!,  I’ittshurgii,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Professional  Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  ).  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

AFTARENTLY,  many  of  the  traditions  of  banking  are  entirely  oral  and  are 
passed  down  from  one  generation  of  bankers  to  the  next.  The  Matiage- 
nieiit  of  Bank  Funds,  however,  by  Roland  1.  Robinson  ($5.50,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City  36,  425  pp.),  makes  some  of  this  tradi¬ 
tional  material  available  to  a  much  wider  audience  than  just  the  banking 
profession.  This  is  not  a  book  for  the  beginning  student  of  money  and  banking, 
but  the  author  has  done  a  good  job  of  presenting  the  material  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  understood.  'J'he  book  is  divided  into  five  parts:  the  protective  employ¬ 
ment  of  funds;  bank  loans;  practices  and  policies  for  specific  loan  types;  com¬ 
mercial-bank  investment;  and  the  sources  and  uses  of  bank  profits. 

•  Money  and  Bankintr,  by  Raymond  P.  Kent  ($5.00,  Rinehart  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  16,  763  pp.),  and  Money  and  Banking,  by  Frederick  W. 
Mueller  ($6.00,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York  City  36,  797  pp.), 
both  give  comprehensive  treatment  to  the  entire  field  of  money  and  banking. 

Kent  has  kept  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  discussion  of  monetary  and 
banking  theory  ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  description  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  banking  institutions,  on  the  other.  Adequate 
space  has  been  given  to  recent  developments  in  theory,  the  operation  of  the 
different  classes  of  banking  institutions,  and  legislation.  The  author  has  given 
particular  emphasis  to  four  areas:  the  effect  of  establishing  particular  monetary 
standards;  the  significance  of  the  commercial  bank  and  its  power  to  create 
money;  the  responsibility  and  power  of  Fcder.il  authorities  to  control  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation;  and  the  important  bearing  of  the  fiscal  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  government  on  monetary  and  banking  developments. 

Nbieller  divides  his  discussion  of  money  and  banking  into  six  parts:  money; 
credit  .ind  credit  instruments;  the  evolution  and  functions  of  banking;  central 
banking;  the  value  of  money;  and  international  monetary  relations.  Each 
chapter  begins  with  a  general  statement  of  what  is  to  follow.  The  chapters  are 
then  broken  into  from  three  to  five  sections.  Flach  section  is  introduced  by  a 
“principle,”  which  is  a  general  statement  of  the  particular  problem,  issue,  or 
idea  that  is  being  considered. 

•  Mortgage  Banking,  edited  by  Robert  H.  Pease  and  Homer  \’.  Cherrington 
($7.50,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  Caty  36,  458  pp.),  covers 
(juite  completely  the  field  of  mortgage  banking.  The  financing  of  homes, 
stores,  factories,  and  farms  is  an  important  part  of  our  financial  system. 

'I'he  book  presents  the  fundamentals  and  techniques 
of  mortgage  banking  and  gives  a  thorough  picture  of 
the  industry  that  is  charged  with  the  financing  of 
these  investments. 

riiis  book  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  teachers 
of  courses  that  involve  a  comprehensive  discussion 
of  money  and  banking  procedures.  It  is  of  particular 
interest  because  it  opens  several  areas  for  objective 
thinking  on  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  mortgage 
banking  industry.  This  volume’s  most  important 
contribution  is  its  presentation  of  the  best  of  the 
most  advanced  techniques  and  practices  in  the 
mortgage  lending  field.  It  offers  an  excellent  back- 
Kcnncth  Hansen  ground  of  the  business,  a  description  of  the  methods 

us(>d  in  the  industry  ,  and  an  analysis  of  the  tech¬ 
nic  jues  preliminary  to  policy  decisions. 

•  Thomson’s  Dictionary  of  Banking,  edited  by  R.  W.  Jones  ($15.00,  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York  (aty,  710  pp.),  is  the  tenth  edition  of  this  classic 
work.  This  eney'clopedia  h.is  been  designed  for  the  use  of  students  of  banking 
and  for  the  practical  banker  who  requires  accurate  information.  Because  of  its 
arrangement  and  organization,  it  is  very  useful  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the 
person  who  has  had  practieal  banking  experience.  In  compiling  the  material 
for  the  book,  the  object  was  to  develop  a  reference  to  all  matters  that  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  banker’s  ordinary  duties  as  well  as  those  matters  closely 
associated  with  the  business  of  banking— such  as  bankruptcy,  partnerships,  the 
stock  exchange,  and  laws  of  property. 
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to  erase  pencil,  ink 
and  typewriter  errors 
with  this  wood-encased, 


pencil-shaped  eraser.  , 

GUCKS 

with  teachers  whose  ;  <j> 
job  it  is  to  train  students  ^ 
to  turn  out  clean  origi-  ^ 
nals  and  neat  carbons.  vi 


UCKS  I 

erasing  problems— o  , 
single  letter  or  a  word 
—without  digging  into 
the  paper.  Leaves  no  , 
“ghosts”. 

Easily  sharpened  by 
penknife  or  mechanical 
sharpener.  j 

Look  for  the  EraserStik  I 
trademark.  It  isn't  an 
ORIGINAL  EraserStik  un¬ 
less  it  has  the  EraserStik 
name  on  it. 

FREE  SAMPLES  TO 
TEACHERS  for  doss  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes. 
Pieose  write  on  your 
school  letterheod. 


(©FflBER-CflSIELL 


PENCIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEWARK  4,  N.  J. 


7099 
7099B  with  brush  ^ 


Teaching  Aids 

JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 

SINC^K  HKC]Kl\'lN(i  copit's  from  the  New  York  (oedit  and  Finaficial  Man- 
ancnicnt  .Association,  71  West  23rtl  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York,  the 
bnsiness-eorrespontlenee  stiulents  lia\t*  found  Credit  l.etlers  that  Increase  Sales 
most  helpful.  The  book  contains  o.5  pages  of  model  eolleetion  letters  printtnl 
in  black  and  red,  with  examiiles  of  right  and  wrong 
tor  each  type  of  letter.  .Although  designed  primariK' 
for  members,  whenever  a  publication  is  of  general 
interest  it  is  usually  offered  to  nonmembers  at  a 
nominal  charge.  This  one  sells  for  SI.  The  monthly 
magazine.  Credit  Executive,  might  also  be  of  use  to 
tho.se  of  you  interested  in  credits  and  collections. 

■  Two  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Publications— 

.Although  “.A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Business 
Education— 1951  ’  has  been  printed  in  several  pro- 
h'ssional  magazines,  yon  max  nec'd  an  extra  copy.  It 
so,  write  to  Dr.  (diaries  B.  Hicks,  exeentixe  secretary 
ot  the  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Division  ot  (aimmerce, 

Oklahoma  ,A.  and  M.  Oollege,  Stillxvater,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Hicks  also  has  his  oxvn  dissertation  that  may  be 
purchased  for  85  cents,  less  a  di.seouut  ot  ten  per  cent  on  orders  for  ten  or 
more  copies.  This  is  another  in  the  D.P.E.  Serii's  of  outstanding  dissertations. 
■  Personal  Groxvth  L,eaflets— 

-At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1  present  “Hoxv  to  Become  an  Expert  Typist” 
to  each  of  my  typi'xx  riting  students.  Eor  my  methods,  students,  there  are  leaflets 
on  teaching  that  1  find  stimul.iting.  These  leatlets  are  txxo  eents  each.  No  order 
is  accepted  for  less  than  25  cents.  If  yon  are  interested  in  receiving  a  complete 
list  of  titles,  send  a  self-addressed,  stampi'd  eiwelope  to  your  NP3.A,  1210  16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6.  1).  G.  There  .ire  oxer  101)  titles  from  xvhich  to 
c  house. 

■  So  You  AA’ant  a  Better  Job— 

This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  by  Paul  W.  Boxuton,  Supervisor  of  Employ¬ 
ment,  Six'ony-A’aeuum  Oil  Gompany,  Inc.,  26  Broadxvay,  N'exv  A’ork  4,  Nexv 
A'ork.  The  24  pages  are  packed  full  of  practical  suggestions  on  employee- 
employer  relationships,  specific  skill,  and  iit'rsonality  characteristics  necessarx’ 
in  xvinning  promotion. 

■  “The  Scenic  South”— 

That’s  the  name  of  a  little  magazine  yon  can  rteeive  free  each  month 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Gompany,  Starks  Building,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 
Eor  all  ot  us,  whether  xxe  live  in  the  Sunny  South  or  not,  it  is  intere.sting. 
Why  not  tell  your  school  librarian,  too? 

■  For  Your  Future  Secretaries- 

The  first  printing,  last  January,  of  the  booklet.  Poise  for  the  Successful  Busi¬ 
ness  Girl,  by  Marx-  Parr,  is  one  of  several  of  this  nature  publisht'd  by  The 
Dartnell  (airporation,  4(i(i()  Bavensxvood  .Avenue,  (’hicago  40,  Illinois.  The 
numerous  illustrations  and  easily  read  material  make  it  an  excellent  pocketbook 
of  secretarial  aids.  A'ou  may  purchase  single  copies  (40  cents)  or  ask  for  a 
(|uotatiun  on  quantity  prices. 

■  .\  Specialized  Secretarial  Handb<M)k— 

I  am  certainlx  impressed  xvith  the  llandhook  for  Luinher  Offices  prepared 
by  the  West  Goast  Lumbermen’s  .Association,  1410  S.  W.  Morrison  St.,  Port- 
kind  5,  Oregon.  There  are  innumerable  .secretarial  positions  requiring  a  vast 
knoxvledgc  of  the  lumber  business.  That’s  xvhat  makes  this  booklet  so  valuable. 

•  In  its  32  /J«ge.v,  there  are  many  facts  aliout  the  lumber  bu.siness— Hoxv  to 
Figure  Invoice  Lumber,  Methods  of  (Quoting,  etc.— and  the  last  three  chapters 
iucTude  a  Glossaiy  ot  Terms  (iu  Gregg  Shorthand,  accompanied  by  longhand 
explanations),  Gommonly  Used  Lumber  .Abbreviations,  and  Names  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Timbers.  Teachers  from  the  northxvestern  states  xvill  find  this  book 
made  to  order.  The  total  printing  to  date  is  15,000,  and  over  fifty  teachers 
have  already  sent  in  requests.  Why  not  send  your  dollar  to  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen’s  Assoeiation  today? 
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TO  GET  "A+"  TYPING  GKIIU 

Wisconsin  H.  S.  Uses  30  IBM’s! 


Teaching  Typewriter" 


IBM,  Dept.  BE-8 

590  Madiion  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


j  I  Please  send  h(H>klet,  “Electric  Type- 
' —  writers  in  Education"  and  latest  class- 
'  room  results. 

I — I  We'd  like  to  see  your  free,  color  sound 
' — >  mode,  “Electric  Typing  Time”  on _ 


Address — 


After  careful  study,  Kenosha’s  Mary  D.  Bradford  High 
School  chose  IBM  Electrics  to  equip  an  entire  classroom. 

In  the  first-year  typing  classes,  12  of  the  13  students 
writing  60  words  a  minute  or  more  were  using  IBM’s. 
And  in  the  advanced  typing  classes  the  median  jumped 
to  an  A  +  rating. 

Students  typed  with  fewer  errors,  showed  greater 
enthusiasm  for  their  work  and  were  eager  to  spend  more 
time  typing. 

Wouldn't  IBM's  be  good  for  your  school,  too? 


wnitM 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript 


Janet  wanted  to  be  a  legal  secretary  more  than  anything  in  the 
world,  but  the  odds  were  against  her  fulfilling  this  ambition. 


Lady  in  Distress 


CONSTANCE  H.  LUDWIG 


R.  MICHAEL  A.  GOODMAN 
jauntily  placed  a  fwlora  on  hi.s 
graying  head,  tossed  a  raincoat 
over  one  broad*  shoulder,  and  steppcil 
out  of  his  office.  As  he  locked  the  shin¬ 
ing  plate-glass  door,  he  stared  at  the 
gold  lettering  on  it-— M.  A.  Coodinan, 
Building  Superintendent. 

It  was  late— well  past  nine— and  most 
of  the  doors  on  the  corridor  were* 
dark;  but  his  was  a  labor  of  love,  h^or 
thirty  years  he  had  been  manager  of 
the  Wellington  Building,  and  for*  the 
last  ten  he  had  had  his  own  offices  Iiere 
—high  in  the  Wellington  Tower.  Mr. 
Goodman  was  pi'acock-proud*  of  the 
building,  but  the  Tower  was  his  special 
pride  and  joy. 

As  he  reached  the  elevators,  his  hand 
went  out  to®  push  the  down  button  and 
then  drew  back,  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  sweet  silence  and  serenity  of  the 
empty'  halls.  He  breathed  deeply,  cap¬ 
turing  all  that  was  so  dear  to  him,  and 
then  stood  there  smiling  at  the  doors 
around  him. 

It*  wasn’t  easy  to  get  quarters  in  the 
Tower  these  days;  either  you  had  to  be 
an  important  concern,  like  the®  exclu¬ 
sive  personnel  agency  in  the  north  wing 
or  the  engineering  eompany  that  took 
up  the  west  wing,'®  or  else  \ou  had  to 
be  a  friend  of  Mike  Gooclman’s  like 
Madge  Warner,  head  of  the  letter  shop, 
who  had  been  officing"  there  in  the 
Tower  for  fifteen  years.  But,  Mike  was  a 
soft-hearted  man,  too;  so  there  was  also 
a  suite  for  those  two'-  young  lawyers 
who  had  started  a  partnership  after  a 
long  hitch  in  the  Serv’ice.  They  needed 
an  address  “with  tone,”'*  you  know,  for 
their  stationery. 

■  Mike’s  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  slam  of  a  door  around  the  corner— 
the  lawyers’"  comer— and  a  slim  girl 
stormed  toward  the  elevator  and  pushed 


the  button  hard,  twice.  Blinding  tears 
prevented  her'*  from  noticing  Mike. 

“Hello'  Janet,”  said  Mike.  “What  are 
you  doing  here  so  late?  Are  Monty  and 
Jim  keeping  you  this'®  busy?  I’ll  have 
to  give  them  a  talking  to,  I  guess.”  He 
offered  her  his  big  handkerchief. 

Janet  Moore  tried  to  smile,''  but  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  just  wouldn’t 
go  up. 

“That  really  is  very  sweet  of  you,  Mr. 
Goodman,”  she  said,'*  “but  a  lawyer’s 
secretary  has  a  jnetty  rough  schedule.” 
She  looked  impatiently  at  the  elevator 
door.*® 

■  “I  just  have  to  make  good  on  this 
job.  I’ve  been  in  the  city  only  four 
months,  you  know,  and  Mom  and  Dad 
hated  to-®  see  me  leave  Kansas.  They 
didn’t  think  I  could  get  along  all  by 
my'self;  but,  after  graduating  from 
business**  school  and  reading  law  Iwoks 
in  Granddad’s  office,  I  was  sure  I  coiild 
make  good  as  a  legal  secretary.  Oh, 
I**  just  must—” 

The  elevator  arrived.  Janet  bit  her 
tongue  as  she  got  in,  realizing  that  she 
had  blurted  out**  much  more  than  a 
lawy  er’s  secretary'  should.  Mr.  Goodman 
was  a  nice  man,  she  adnn’tted  to  herself, 
but  talk**  like  that  wasn’t  businesslike. 

The  elevator  slippcnl  down  the  fort\ 
floors  without  stopping.  Janet  signed 
out  at  the*-*  night  desk  on  tlie  main  floor 
and  then  stepped  into  the  dark  and 
drizzly  night.  Mike  was  right  behind 
her.  “Janet,”  he  said,  “don’t-’"  yon  be 
working  to  nine  o’elock  very'  often  or 
you  won’t  stay  healthy  enough  to  make 
good  on  y’onr  job.  .Xtid  no*'  more  tears, 
young  lady!” 

“Thanks,  Mr.  Goodman,  ”  she  waved. 
“I'll  try  ivjt  to  pull  either  of  those 
tricks  again  for  a  while.  Good**  night.” 

■  Janet  stepped  briskly  out  of  the 
morning  sunshine  and  into  the  express 
elevator  at  the  Wellington*®  Building. 
Two  days  had  passed  and,  though  she 
had  not  stayed  late  again,  she  was  still 


tired.  Would  she  ever  catch  np  with  her 
work?*®  ■ 

She  tried  to  hum  as  she  opened  the 
office  door. 

“Miss  Moore!”  Monty  Fremont  stood 
there,  a  worried  look  darkening  his*' 
ey'cs.  “Have  you  finished  the  brief  I 
gave  yon  yesterd;iy?” 

“I’m  afraid  not,  Mr.  Fremont,”  Janet 
tugged  off  her  gloves.  “It**  was  after 
five  when  yon  gave  it  to  me.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  had  quite  a  busy'  day  and—” 

“Excuses  won’t  help  me,**  Miss 
Moore,”  he  s;nd.  “It’s  the  brief  I  need 
—and  imiucdiatchj.  Bring  it  into  my 
office  as  soon  as  it’s  finished.”** 

Janet  took  off  her  hat,  then  uncovered 
her  typewriter  and  started  on  the  brief. 
But  her  shaking  fingers  made  typing*’’ 
difficult. 

\  half  hour  later,  Jim  Tanner  came 
in.  “Morning,  Janet,”  he  said  cheerily. 
“Gould  you  give  me  time*®  for  some 
dictation  this  morning’?” 

“As  soon  as  I  get  out  a  rush  brief  for 
.Mr.  Fremont,”  she  said. 

“But  Janet,  I*'  haven’t  dictated  all 
wei'k!”  he  protested. 

“I  know,  Mr.  Tanner,”  Janet  said, 
“but  Mr.  Fremont  has  been  keeping** 
me  VO  busy.  I’ve  even  had  to  work 
t'xtra  at  night.” 

He  nodded  thoughtfully.  “Mayb(> 
Monty  w;is  right.  .\t*®  any  rate,  come 
in  for  dietation  as  soon  as  you  finish 
the  brief.” 

■  Janet  swallowed  hard  and  bit  a 
trembling  lip.*®  What  did  he  mean,  .she 
pondered— “Maybe  Monty  was  right”? 

She  finished  the  brief  and  walked  into 
Mr.  Fremont’s  office.*'  He  took  the 
p;ipers*  glanced  ;it  them,  then  com 
mi'iitwl.  “Bit  of  a  nu'.ss,  isn’t  it?” 

‘1  did  the  best  1  could.” 

He  looked  at**  her,  then  sighed  and 
said,  “I’ll  call  yon  when  I  want  you.” 

Janet  retreated,  scooped  up  her  note- 
lH)ok  and  pen,  and  hurried  into**  Mr. 
Tanner’s  office. 
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“Mr.  Tanner,”  Janet  .said,  “won’t  you 
please  tell  me  what  you  meant  this 
morning  hy  remarking,^^  ‘Maybe  Monty 
was  right’?  Somehow,  I  feel  it  TOncerns 
me.” 

■  “You’re  right,”  Tanner  replied.  “And 
I  want  to  be  truthfub®  with  you. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Fremont  has  been  hinting 
that  yonr  work  is  not  up  to  par— that 
you  have  trouble  keeping  up^®  with  the 
two  of  us.  1  don’t  know.  Nfonty  says 
he  knows  of  a  girl  with  more  expe- 
riencx*.” 

Janet  grasped  the  edge  oP'  the  desk. 

“Now  don’t  think  we’re  letting  you 
go,  Janet,”  Mr.  Tanner  went  on  quickly. 
“Mont\’  and  I  want  you  to  have^®  a  fair 
chance.  When  you,  yourself,  say  the 
job  is  too  much  for  you,  then,  and  then 
only,  will  we  discuss  this  again.” 

“Thanks^®  so  much,  Mr.  Tanner,” 
Janet  said.  “This  job  means  a  great  deal 
to  me.  I  won’t  let  you  down.” 

“Well  theti,  let’s  get  to  work.’’®  Before 
we  start  the  dictation,  though,”  he  said, 
“will  you  get  Bill  Long  on  the  phone 
for  me?” 

As  Janet  picked  up  the  phone®*  to 
dial,  she  heard  a  familiar  voice,  “^’es, 
Margaret,”  Mr.  Fremont  was  saying, 
“tell  your  mother  I’m  xure  we’ll®*  have 
an  openinc  for  you  any  day  now.  Our 
regidar  eirl  will  be  leaving  soon.” 

“Oh,  thank  you.  Uncle  Monty,”®®  a 
soft  voice  replierl.  “Mother  and  I  are  so 
happy!” 

■  Completely  defeatetl,  Janet  cradled 
the  phone.  “Mr.  Tanner,”®^  she  said,  in 
icy  tones,  “the  job  is  too  much  for  me. 
Mr.  Fremont  can  tell  you  why.” 

Janet  stalked  back  to  her®®  de.sk, 
pickerl  up  her  purse,  her  legal  diction¬ 
ary,  her  pens,  her  gloves.  Then  she 
jammed  her  hat  on  her  head  and 
quietlv’’®  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
But  she  was  sobbing  by  the  time  .she 
reached  the  elevators. 

Mr.  CfxKlman  came  out  of®”  his 
office. 

“Well,  now,”  he  ejaculated,  “if  this 
isn’t  a  coincidence;  me,  you— and  the 
tears  again!  Here’s®*  my  hankie.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Goodman,”  Janet  cried, 
“don’t  let  me  blurt  out  my  troubles 
again!” 

“Nonsense,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know®* 
half  enough  about  tbem.  I’m  just  going 
to  lunch,  and  1  insist  that  you  join  me. 
I  can’t  have  anyone  in  my'’’**  Tower 
feeling  so  miserable.  Crying!” 

■  A  leisurely  lunch  and  Mike’s  dr\-  hu¬ 
mor  did  wonders  for  Janet.  As®*  she  and 
Mike  left  the  restaurant  and  walked 
back  down  the  crowded  street  to  the 
office,  she  was  feeling  assured  and®* 
resolute  again. 

“You’ve  been  wonderful,  Mr.  Good¬ 
man,”  she  said  gratefully,  “but  I  just 
cant  accept  the  offer  of®*  a  job  in  your 
office.  I  know  you  already  have  two 
secretaries  and  an  assistant.” 

“You’d  be  doing  me®*  a  favor,  Janet,” 


he  replied.  “John  is  my  right-hand  sec- 
retar,',  but  he  may  be  drafted  any  dav. 
You  could®®  become  familiar  with  his 
work  before  he  leaves.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  moment. 
“When  do  I  start?”  she  asked.®® 

“Tomorrow  morning  at  nine,”  said 
Mr.  G(K)dman.  “I  want  you  to  take  this 
afternoon  off  and  buy  yourself  a  big®* 
handkerchief  of  your  own.” 

■  Janet  looked  up  from  her  desk  as  Mr. 
Goodman  entered  his  office.  Three 
weeks  on  her  new  job®*  had  gone  by 
(piickly.  She  was  sleeping  better,  eating 
better,  and  looking  better. 

“Morning,  bo.ss,”  she  said. 

“Hi,”  he  replied.®®  “Listen,  Janet,  I’m 
expecting  some  lawyers  any  minute.  Let 
me  know  when  they  arrive?” 

“Sure  will,”  she  nodded,*"  and  then 


Junior  OGA  Test 

Proctice  on  s,  z,  o,  and  oo  joinings 

1.  The  snou'storm  forced  us  all  to 
stay  indoors. 

2.  The  string  pu/zle  was  difficnlt  to 
solve. 

3.  We  would  be  pleased  to  send  yon 
the  minutes  of  the  last  student 
council  meeting. 

4.  He  had  been  .stationed  in  a  war 
zone  and  actetl  as  advisor  to  a  staff 
officer. 

5.  The  group  was  j)leased  that  so 
many  pledges  had  been  .solicited. 

6.  The  .St low  was  packed  solid  on  the 
street  and  made  excellent  sledding. 

7.  They  spent  a  pleasant  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  sailing  the  boat. 

8.  They  had  a  two-year  lease  on  the 
stationery  store. 

9.  A  complete  list  of  the  stoek  was 
made  before  it  was  placed  in  stor¬ 
age. 

10.  The  fire  in  the  .stove  was  so  low 
that  the  kettle  would  not  steam. 


OGA  Membership  Test 

HOW’  W’E  EARN  OUR  PAY 

WE  NEED  to  be  reminded  every  so 
often  that  at  different  times  those 
with  management  responsibilities'  are 
being  paid  for  different  abilities  and 
(pialities. 

At  one  time  we  may  earn  our  pay 
for  our-‘  ability  to  analyze;  at  another 
for  being  able  to  make  a  hard  decision; 
at  still  another*  for  our  ability  to  sell 
an  idea  or  to  negotiate  a  contract. 

Then  again,  there  are  times  when* 
we  are  paid  merely  for  being  patient, 
or  persevering,  or  stubborn;  or  for 
having  a  sense  of  humor,  or®  for  being 
able  to  keep  our  perspective. 

.All  these  abilities  and  characteristics 
have  their  business  value.  (120) 


watehed  Mike  march  into  his  office. 

W'h.tt  a  wonderful  man,  she  thought. 

I  know  1  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better*'  job— 
but  guess  I  have  law  in  my  blootl!  Prob¬ 
ably  caught  it  from  Grandfather! 

■  Footsteps  sounded,  and  Janet  swung 
around.*- 

“Mr.  Tanner!”  she  exclaimed,  “Are 
\()u  the  lawyer  that  .Mr.  Goodman  is 
w.iiting  to  see?” 

“One  of  them,  Janet,”  he'®  said. 
“.Monty  is  out  in  the  hall.  He  asked  me 
to  come  in  and  break  the  ice  first.  He’s 
(’inbarrassed,  1  guess.” 

“W’hat’s  this  all**  al)Out?”  asked  Janet. 

“To  make  it  short  and  sweet,  Janet,” 
he  said,  “we  want  you  to  come  back  to 
work  for  us.  We  know  we*®  don’t  de¬ 
serve  a  second  chance,  but  we  were 
wondering  if  you’d  let  us  plead  our 
case.” 

“Why— of  course!”  Janet  stammered. 

Hearing*®  her  assent,  Mr.  Fremont 
entered  the  office. 

“janet,”  he  began,  “I’ve  been  a  fool, 
and  you  hav’e  every**  reason  to  throw 
daggers.  But  my  eyes  are  open  now.  My 
niece- Margarc-t  is  my  niece,  you  know— 
she  mav  have  had  more*®  experience, 
but  she  couldn’t  touch  vou  when  it  came 
to  real  work.  Because  we  were  related, 
she  thought  she  could*®  take  two  hours 
for  lunch  and  leave  the  office  at  4:30. 
We  need  you,  Janet— and  I  hoped  you 
might  forgiv’e  me  if*"  you  knew  how 
much  pressure  was  put  on  me  at  home. 
M’e’re  even  willing  to  give  you  a  half¬ 
day  assistant  if  that**  will  help.  Won’t 
v'ou  forgiv’e  me  and  come  back?” 

“1  forgave  you  long  ago,  Mr.  Fre¬ 
mont,”  Janet  assured  him— but  I’m** 
working  for  Mr.  Goodman  now’.  John 
Hooper  is  being  drafted,  so  I  couldn’t 
leave  now—” 

■  “Couldn’t  lielp  overhearing^^  that, 

lanet,”  Mr.  Goodman  interrupted,  ap- 
jie.iring  from  bc^hind  his  office  door. 
“Don’t  worrv  alout  John.”**  His  eyes 
twinkled.  “He’s  had  flat  feet  and  had 
eves  ever  since  ho  was  a  babv.” 

“Then  you  didn’t  need  me!”  Janet  ex¬ 
claimed.*® 

“Well,”  Mike  replied,  “we’ve  kept  you 
bnsv.  First  time  in  six  vears  we’ve  been 
caught  up  with  our  leases.  I  told  you  I 
knew'"’  a  sterling  character  when  I  saw 
one,  and  I  knew  these  voung  fellows 
would  see  their  mistake  soon  enough.” 

“We  certainly**  have,  Mr.  Goodman,” 
Mr.  Tanner  rejoined  ruefully. 

Mr.  Goodman  chnckk’d.  “To  tell  you 
the  trudi,”  he  said,**  “I’m  such  a  good 
judge  of  character  I  really  ought  to  l>e 
working  for  the  personnel  agency  down 
tlie*®  h.all!  But,  right  now,  I  have  a  busi¬ 
ness  appointment  to  keep.” 

He  picked  up  his  fedora,  placed  it  on 
his  head,  nodded®"  to  the  group,  and 
walked  to  the  elevators.  With  his  fore¬ 
finger,  he  speared  the  elevator  button 
with  a  flourish®*  and  smiled  at  the  walls 
of  his  beloved  Tower.  (1829) 
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A  General's  Secretary 


MARY  OSBORNE 

Evelyn  savage  doesn’t  consider 
herself  adventurous;  yet,  by  most 
people’s  standards,  she  has  led  a’ 
really  adventurous  life. 

She  was  bom  in  Detroit  and  grew 
up  in  a  large  family— five  brothers  and 
two  sisters.2  WTiile  m  school,  she 
trained  to  be  a  secretary-;  but  she 
little  realized  what  her  career  might 
lead  to.  After*  six  years  as  a  secretary 
in  General  Motors’  Detroit  office,  Eve¬ 
lyn  developed  a  yen  for*  travel.  She 
discussed  this  with  her  family  and  then 
applied  for  a  Civil  Service  job,  speci¬ 
fying  on  the'*  proper  dotted  line  that 
she  wanted  an  overseas  assignment. 

■  Six  months  went  by  with  no  word 
received.  Evelyn**  had  almost  given  up 
the  whole  idea  when  she  received  a 
wire  asking  if  she  could  be  ready  to 
leave  for^  Germany  in  ten  days.  She 
could!  That  wire  was  the  beginning  of 
three  exciting  years  for  Evelyn  Savage. 
It**  even  led  to  her  becoming  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  secretary  ever  to 
have  prepared  a  book*  for  the  printers 
by  transoceanic  dictation.  But  that’s 
getting  ahead  of  our  story. 

Evelyn’s  last  ten*®  days  in  Detroit 
were  a  flurry  of  shopping,  packing,  and 
good-bys.  Her  mother  wasn’t  so  sure  the 
Germany**  assignment  was  a  good  idea, 
but  the  rest  of  the  family  were  all  for 
the  trip— and  so  was  Evelyn!  Next*** 
thing  she  knew,  she  was  bound  for 
Germany  in  a  twin-engined  C-47  Army 
plane. 

B  “When  I  arrived  in*®  Berlin,”  says 
Evelyn,  “I  found  that  an  apartment  had 
been  requisitioned  for  me  by  the  United 
States**  Goverment— complete  with  a 
housekeeper  to  take  care  of  it  and 
cook.  At  first,  I  paid  $13  a  month  for 
the*®  apartment  and  housekeeper.  Later 
I  didn’t  have  to  pay  anything.” 

She  had  a  job  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment**  as  a  civilian  employee,  but  she 
had  no  specific  assignment.  'There  were 
plenty  of  openings  for  her*^  to  choose 
from,  so  she  went  to  woik  with  the 
Public  Health  division.  To  quote  Eve¬ 
lyn,  “There  were  lots  of  American** 
girls  in  Germany  working  in  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  jobs  just  as  I  was,  and  we  made 
friends  of  course.  An  experienced*® 
U,  S,  secretary  never  was  in  any  danger 
of  going  jobless  in  Berlin,  and  I  am 
told  that®*  the  same  thing  is  true  all 
over  the  world,  wherev'er  American  of¬ 
ficials  are  stationed.” 


B  This  was®*  1947,  and  General  Frank 
Howley  was  American  commandant  in 
Berlin.  As  such,  he  was  in—  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  department  where  Evelyn 
worked.  When  his  secretary  returned  to 
the  United  States,®**  Evelyn  got  her  job. 

Says  Evelyn:  “It  was  one  crisis  after 
another.”  There’d  be  a  subway  strike; 
and,  when  that®*  was  settled,  there’d 
be  another  problem.  It  wasn’t  unusual 
for  her  to  start  working  at  8:30  in®*’  the 
morning  and  clean  up  her  work  around 
11  or  12  o’clock  at  night.  But  there 
were  comiiensations.  Evelyn’s®*  yen  for 
travel  was  being  satisfied.  On  week 
ends  there  were  lots  of  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  to  meet  and®*  interesting  places  to 
go.  Evelyn  visited  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Holland. 

Evelyn®*  didn’t  have  to  join  the 
W.A.C.  or  wear  a  uniform.  As  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Army,  she  could®® 
wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  she  would 
for  a  job  in  Detroit  or  New  York.  She 
says: 

“The  new  look  came  in  right  after 
I-'*‘*  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  suddenly  all 
the  clothes  I  had  brought  along  didn’t 
look  right.  So  I  did  my  shopping  from®* 
a  mail-order  catalog,  had  a  new  ward¬ 
robe  mailed  me  from  the  States,  and 
soon  had  better-looking  clothes  than 
any®®  that  I  could  have  bought  in 
Germany,” 

B  The  most  difficult  jjeriod  of  Evelyn’s 
service  abroad  began  in®®  June,  1948, 
anti  it  lasted  eleven  months— this  was 
during  the  Berlin  blockade.  Evelyn®* 
was  furious  at  first.  She  had  a  month’s 
vacation  coming,  and  the  Russians  pre¬ 
vented  her  leaving  Berlin!  Then®**’  came 
the  historic  airlift.  General  Howley  was 
responsible  for  the  goods  and  supplies 
brought  into  the®'*  American  sector  dur¬ 
ing  those  months.  Evelyn,  as  his  sec¬ 
retary,  worked  harder  than  she  had 
ever  worked  before.®'* 

When  the  blockade  was  lifted,  life 
returned  to  the  normal  pattern  of  work¬ 
ing  days  and  week-end  jaunts.  But, 
after®*  three  years,  Europe’s  glamour 
began  to  wear  off.  Evelyn  discovered 
that  she  was  homesick  and  decided  to 
retium®®  to  Detroit.  She  wondered  what 
sort  of  job  she’d  get  next. 

B  General  Howley,  who  had  left  Ber¬ 
lin  with  his  family*®  only  six  months 
earlier  to  go  on  inactive  status,  was 
spending  a  year  lecturing  in  the 
United**  States.  When  he  was  named 
vice-chancellor  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  February  of  1952,*®  he  asked 


Evelyn  if  she  would  again  be  his  secre¬ 
tary.  It  took  her  just  two  minutes  to 
make*®  up  her  mind.  She  would! 

"rhe  General  had  written  one  book 
on  his  Berlin  command,  and  Evelyn 
had  worked  with  him**  on  that.  When 
he  decided  to  write  another,  “Your 
War  for  Peace,”  it  was  natural  that 
Evelyn  should  work  on*®  that,  too. 

B  The  transoceanic  part  of  this  work 
took  place  right  here.  General  Howley 
revisited  Germany*'*  in  1952  and  took 
with  him  a  Gray  Audograph  so  that 
he  could  soundwrite  his  forty-thou¬ 
sand-*' word  book.  He  airmailed  the 
plastic  discs  (each  with  an  hour’s  dic¬ 
tation)  one  or  two  at  a  time  to  Evelyn 
in  New*®  York.  He’d  often  soundwrite 
greetings  and  notes  of  his  three-week 
trip,  along  with  the  book  material,  so 
that  Evelyn*®  could  keep  up  with  his 
travels  and  relive  once  more  her  own 
exciting  Berlin  experiences. 

VMien  the*’®  General  returned  to  New 
York,  Evelyn  had  all  eleven  Audograph 
discs  transcribed.  The  first  draft  of  the 
book  was*’*  ready  for  corrections  as  well 
as  the  additional  material  Evelyn  had 
researched.  She  is  proud  oF’®  the  fact 
that  there  were  very  few  blue-pencil 
marks  on  that  first  draft.  And  proud, 
too,  that  she  had  a  part  in  the  writing'’® 
of  “Your  War  for  Peace,”  which  re- 
ceivetl  excellent  reviews  when  it  was 
published  in  January  of  this  year. 

B  So,  even'**  though  attractive  Evelyn 
Savage  does  not  consider  herself  the 
adventurous  type,  she  has  had  much®’'’ 
excitement  in  her  secretarial  career. 
She  has  seen  the  world,  worked  on  the 
historic  airlift,  aided  in  the®®  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  popular  books,  and  become 
the  “other  right  hand”  of  a  famous 
General!  (1137) 


Business  Has 
a  Birthday 


DONNA  DICKEY 

Three  cheers -let’s  celebrate! 

The  Industrial  Revolution  is  officially 
at  least  103  years  old!* 

What’s  that  to  women  in  business? 
It  means  that,  since  1850,  conditions 
for  working  girls  have  improved,®  and 
they  keep  growing  better  all  the  time. 
Today  there  arc  nearly  nineteen  mil¬ 
lion  women  holding  jobs  (almost  30® 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force),  and  they 
all  eat  “birthday  cake”  every  day. 

B  In  the  early  days,  working  girls* 
usually  toiled  in  dingy,  imsanitary, 
dimly  lighted  rooms,  twelve  hours  or 
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[  ANNUAL  OMM>tOCh 

Lgregg  shorthand  contest 


8  SILVER  CUPS 

GREGG  APPROVED  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PENS  TO  ALL 
WINNERS 

Valuable  Merit  Certificates 
Judging  in  4  Separate  Divisions 

Colleges,  Business  Schools,  Public  and  Parochial  Schools,  and 
Private  Schools  Eligible 
Nothing  to  buy  No  obligations 

Excellent  Opportunity  for  Young  Job  Seekers  to  Win  Recognition 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
(ConXest  closes  March  1,  1964) 

Please  send  entry  blank  and  rules  for  the  Esterbrook  Gregg  Shorthand 
Contest,  together  with  copies  of  contest  material  for  my  students.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  to  be  no  cost  or  obligation  for  this  material. 

tbacukr’s  namb - 


Number  of  students  in  my 
Entries  limited  to  Continental  United  States 


(FREE  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR  ALL  TEACHERS  ENTERING  15  OR  MORE  STUDENTS) 


A  General's  Secretary 


MARY  OSBORNE 

E\’ELY\  SAN'ACE  doesn’t  consider 
lierself  adventnrons;  yet.  by  most 
people’s  standards,  she  has  le<l  a' 
really  adventnrons  life. 

She  was  !>orn  in  Detroit  and  jirew 
np  in  a  large  family— five  brothers  aiul 
two  sisters.-  While  in  school,  she 
trained  to  he  a  secretary;  hnt  she 
little  realized  what  her  career  might 
lead  to.  .^fter'  six  \ears  as  a  seert'tary 
in  CJeneral  Motors'  l)etn)it  office.  Eve¬ 
lyn  develoix'd  a  \en  for’  travel.  She 
disenssed  this  with  her  family  and  then 
applied  for  a  (avil  Service  job,  speei- 
f\ing  on  the*  proper  dotted  line  that 
she  wanted  an  overseas  assignment. 

■  Six  months  went  h\  with  no  word 
received.  Evel\  n'‘  had  almost  given  np 
the  whole  idea  when  she  receivr“tl  a 
wire  askiiig  if  she  could  he  ready  to 
leave  for"  Ci-rmany  in  ten  days.  She 
eonld!  That  wire  was  the  beginning  of 
three  exciting  years  for  hwelyn  Savage. 
It**  even  h‘d  to  her  becoming  what  is 
helievt'd  to  he  the  first  secretary  ever  to 
have  prepared  a  hook”  for  the  printers 
by  transoceanic  dictation.  But  that’s 
getting  ahead  of  our  story. 

Eveh’n’s  last  ten'”  days  in  Detroit 
were  a  flurry  of  shopping,  packing,  and 
good-bys.  Her  mother  wasn’t  so  sure  the 
Cennany"  assignment  was  a  good  idea, 
hut  the  rest  of  the  family  were  all  for 
the  trip— and  so  was  Evelyn!  Next'- 
thing  she  knew,  she  was  hound  for 
Germany  in  a  twin-engined  C-47  Arms 
plane. 

■  “When  I  arrived  in'"  Berlin,’’  says 
Evelyn.  “1  found  that  an  apartment  had 
been  recpiisitioned  for  me  by  the  United 
States'’  Goverment— complete  with  a 
housekeeper  to  take  care  of  it  and 
cook.  .At  first,  I  paid  $13  a  month  for 
the'*’  apartment  and  housekeeper.  Later 
1  didn’t  have  to  pay  anything.” 

She  had  a  job  with  the  W’ar  Dep.ut- 
ment'”  as  a  civilian  employee,  hut  .she 
had  no  specific  assignment.  There  were 
plentx-  of  openings  for  her'"  to  choose 
from,  so  she  went  to  work  with  the 
Public  Health  divi.sion.  To  (piote  Eve¬ 
lyn,  “There  were  lots  of  .American"’ 
girls  in  Germany  working  in  Givil  Serv¬ 
ice  jobs  just  as  I  was,  and  we  made 
friends  of  course.  .An  experienced'” 
U.  S.  .secretarx’  never  was  in  any  danger 
of  going  jobless  in  Berlin,  and  I  am 
told  that'^  the  same  thing  is  true  all 
over  the  W'orld,  wherever  American  of¬ 
ficials  are  stationed.” 


■  This  was-'  1947.  .md  (General  Erank 
Howlex  xvas  .Aim  ric.m  commandant  in 
Berlin.  As  such,  he  was  in--  close  eon- 
t.ict  with  the  dep.ntment  xvhere  Exelyn 
worked.  M’hen  his  st'cretarx  returned  to 
the  United  States.- •  Exelyn  got  her  job. 

Says  Exelyn;  “It  w;is  one  crisis  after 
.inotluT.  ”  There’d  be  a  snbwax  strike; 
;md.  when  th;it-*  was  settlixl.  there’d 
be  another  problem.  It  xvasn’t  unnsual 
for  her  to  start  working  at  S;3(l  in- *  the 
morning  and  ele.in  np  her  xxork  :iroimd 
1  1  or  12  o’clock  at  night.  But  there 
w(‘re  compensations.  Evelyn’s-”  yen  for 
traxel  was  being  satisfied.  On  xveek 
ends  there  were  lots  ol  inten'sting  peo¬ 
ple  to  meet  and-’  interesting  |)laees  to 
go.  Exelxii  visited  Italy.  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain.  Denmark,  and  Holland. 

Exelxr.-''  didn’t  have  to  join  the 
W..A.(h  or  wear  a  uniform.  .As  a  civilian 
employee  ol  the  .Armx.  she  could-' 
xve;ir  the  same  kind  of  clothes  she  xvonld 
for  a  job  in  Detroit  or  \(‘w  AOrk.  She 
says : 

"The  new  look  came  in  right  ;ifter 
I  .irrixed  in  Berlin,  and  suddenly  all 
till'  clothes  1  had  brought  along  didn’t 
look  right.  So  1  did  my  shopping  from'" 
a  imiil-order  catalog,  had  a  nexv  xvard- 
robe  mailed  me  from  the  States,  and 
.soon  had  better-l<K>king  clothes  than 
any-*-  that  I  could  hax-(‘  bought  in 
(b'rmany.” 

■  The  most  difficult  period  ol  Exelyn’s 
service  abroad  In-gan  in”'*  jiine,  1948, 
and  it  lasted  elexen  months— this  xvas 
during  the  Berlin  blockade.  F.x’elyiv*’ 
was  furious  at  first.  She  h.id  a  month’s 
vacation  coming,  and  the  Ibissians  pre- 
x  ented  her  leaving  Berlin!  Then”*'  came 
the  historic  airlift.  (Jeneral  How  ley  xvas 
responsible  for  the  gcMxls  and  supplies 
brought  into  the””  .American  sector  dur¬ 
ing  those  months.  Evelyn,  as  bis  .scc- 
retarx’,  xvorked  harder  than  she  bad 
ever  xvorked  before.”" 

When  the  bUx-kade  xvas  lifted,  life 
returned  to  the  normal  pattern  of  xvork- 
ing  days  and  xveek-end  jaunts.  But, 
after*”  three  years,  Europe’s  glamour 
began  to  xvear  off.  FAclyn  discovered 
that  she  was  homesick  and  decided  to 
return-'*”  to  Detroit.  She  xvondered  xvhaf 
sort  of  job  she’d  get  next. 

■  Ge'neral  Hoxvley,  who  had  left  Ber¬ 
lin  xvith  bis  family'”  only  six  months 
earlier  to  go  on  inactive  status,  xxas 
spending  a  year  lecturing  in  the 
United"  States.  When  he  xx'as  named 
vice-chancellor  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  February  of  1952,’-  he  asked 


Evelyn  if  she  would  again  be  his  secre¬ 
tary.  It  t(X)k  her  just  txvo  minutes  to 
make*”  up  her  mind.  She  xx-ould! 

1'he  General  had  xvritten  one  book 
on  bis  Berlin  comm.md,  and  Evelyn 
had  xvorked  xvith  him"  on  that.  When 
he  decided  to  xvrite  another,  “A'our 
War  for  Peace,”  it  xvas  natural  that 
Exelyn  should  work  on'-*’  that,  too. 

■  rhe  tr.msoeeanic  part  of  this  xx-ork 
t(M)k  place  right  here.  General  Hoxvley 
revisiti'd  C'.ermany'”  in  1952  and  t<»ok 
with  him  a  Grax  .Audograph  so  that 
he  could  soundwrite  his  forty-thou¬ 
sand- '"xxord  book.  He  airmailed  the 
plastic  discs  (each  with  an  hour’s  dic¬ 
tation)  one  or  two  at  a  time  to  Evelyn 
in  New'”  York.  He’d  often  soundwrite 
greetings  and  notes  of  his  three-xveek 
trip,  along  with  the  b(K)k  material,  so 
that  Evelyn'”  eonld  keep  np  xvith  his 
traxels  and  relixe  once  more  her  own 
exciting  Bi-rlin  experiences. 

When  the*’"  Gi*neral  returned  to  Nexv 
Aork,  Evelyn  had  all  elexen  .Atidograph 
discs  transcribed.  The  first  draft  of  the 
book  was  ''  readx  tor  corrections  as  xvell 
;is  the  ;idditional  material  Exelyn  had 
researched.  She  is  proud  of*'-’  the  fact 
that  there  xvere  very  fexv  blue-pencil 
marks  on  that  first  draft.  .And  proud, 
too.  that  she  had  a  p.irt  in  the  xvriting-*’” 
of  “A'onr  W’ar  for  Peace,”  xvhich  re¬ 
ceived  exeelli-nt  reviexvs  xvhen  it  xvas 
imblished  in  |;nniai-x  of  this  year. 

■  So,  ex  en  ■’  though  attraetix  e  Evelyn 
Savage  doi'S  not  consider  herself  the 
adxenturons  type,  she  has  h;ul  much*’*' 
e.xcitement  in  her  secretarial  career. 
She  has  seen  the  xvorld,  xvorked  on  the 
historic  airlift,  aided  in  the-’’”  produc¬ 
tion  of  txvo  popular  b(X)ks,  and  become 
tbe  “other  right  hand”  of  a  famous 
General!  (1137) 


Business  Has 
a  Birthday 


DONNA  DICKEY 

Three  cheers  — let’s  celebrate! 

The  Industrial  Rex'olution  is  officially 
at  least  103  years  old!' 

What’s  that  to  xvomen  in  business'? 
It  means  that,  since  1850,  c-onditions 
for  xvorking  girls  hax'c  improved,-’  and 
thex-  keep  groxving  better  all  tbe  time. 
'Fcxlay  there  are  nearly  Jiineteen  mil¬ 
lion  xvomen  holding  jobs  (;dmost  30” 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force),  and  they 
all  eat  “birthday  cake”  every  day. 

■  In  the  early  days,  xvorking  girls’ 
usually  toiled  in  dingy,  unsanitary, 
dimly  lighter!  rooms,  txvelve  hours  or 
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Igregg  shorthand  contest 


8  SILVER  CUPS 

GREGG  APPROVED  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PENS  TO  ALL 
WINNERS 

Valuable  Merit  Certificates 
Judging  in  4  Separate  Divisions 

Colleges,  Business  Schools,  Public  and  Parochial  Schools,  and 
Private  Schools  Eligible 
Nothing  to  buy  No  obligations 

Excellent  Opportunity  for  Young  Job  Seekers  to  Win  Recognition 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
(Contest  closes  March  1,  1954) 

Pleast!  Send  entry  blank  and  rules  for  the  Esterbrook  Cregg  Shorthand 
Contest,  together^with  copies  of  contest  material  for  my  students.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  to  lx>  nt,  cost  or  obligation  for  this  material. 


teacher’s  name 


SCHOOL 


ZONE- 


CITY. 


Number  of  students  in  my  clai 
Entries  limited  to  Continental  United  States 


(FREE  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR  ALL  TEACHERS  ENTERING  15  OR  MORE  STUDENTS) 
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At  Last! 

The  place  and  the  importance 
of  ACCURACY  have  been 
recognized  in  a  typing  text. 


GREGG  TYPING 
NEH  SERIES 


bv  ROR  i:  and  LLOYD 


The  1953  High  School  Typing 
Program  with  more  than 

500  Adoptions 


One-Year  Course 
Advanced  Course 
Complete  Course 
Workbook  for  One-Year  Course 
Workbook  for  Advanced  Course 
Achievement  Cards 
Teacher's  Manual  and  Key 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36,  330  West  42nd  St. 
Chicago  6,  111  North  Canal  St. 

San  Francisco  4,  68  Post  St. 

Dallas  5,  SOI  Elm  St. 

Toronto  4,  253  Spadina  Rd. 

London  E.C.  4,  95  Farringdon  St. 


more  a  clay,  si.\  a  week.  11“  they 

were  home  ill.  tla  v  were  tloeked-no 
pay.  Tlu‘re  were  no  hospital  benefits. 
Or  group  iiisuraii.  e  plans.  Or  Social’’ 
Seenrity.  Or  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion.  If  they  were  cold,  they  worked  a 
little  faster.  If  the\  grew  tired  or"  old, 
ill  or  unhappy,  the\  had  to  keep  on 
working  just  the  same-for  meager 
wages  that  bareK  kept  beans  and 
water''  on  the  table. 

rhen  along  eanie  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution— and  things  eoinmeneed  to  look 
brighter,  slowly.*' 

■  Hilt  even  no  further  back  than  the 
Ib'^O’s,  hand-overs  from  the  dark  days 
persisted.  Secretaries'"  worked  six-day 
weeks  (five  and  a  half  days  was  the 
average,  but  that  killed  Saturday).  They 
stiMul  in  line  for  jobs  that"  demanded 
education,  experience,  good  clothes, 
and  personality  in  i-xchange  for  a  salary 
that'-  looked  like  the  withholding  tax 
out  of  your  own  pay  check  today.  Often 
they  waited  longer  than  girls  do  now 
for  paid'**  vacations;  and,  instead  of 


anticipated  raises,  they  sometimes  got 
inii’.xpected  cuts. 

Obviously,  in"  spite  of  payroll  de¬ 
ductions  and  the  cost  of  living  in  195'3, 
today’s  secretary  enjoys*®  an  Oriental 
splendor  by  comparison.  She  nsiudly 
puts  in  only  five  days  a  week.  She  is'" 
paid  for  holidays,  overtime,  lost  time; 
and  she  often  enjoys  sick  benefits,  sav¬ 
ings  plans,  insurance,  company'^  cafe¬ 
terias,  free  coffee,  and  music  while  she 
works.  She  sits  in  an  office  that  is 
better  run,  better"*  lighted,  safer,  atul 
more  comfortable  than  many  homes. 

■  Today  the  barriers  are  down;  and  a 
woman  can  rise"*  t(»  a  high-paying, 
responsible  position.  Even  if  she  is 
married,  she  can  easily  find  a  job.  This-" 
is  not  so  nnnsnal?  Even  around  t940 
there  was  a  ban  on  married  women  em¬ 
ployees-'  in  many  businesses. 

We  can  thankfully  add  another  can¬ 
dle  to  the  birthday  cake  of  modern 
bnsine.ss.--  It  is  cake  that  women  in 
offices  not  only  have,  but  eat,  too— 
especially  during  office  hours.  (4.59) 


Flash  Reading"^ 

The  Lady  with  the  Lamp 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 

The  P.ARENTS  of  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  were  well-to-do  people,  who 
traveled  in  Europe  and  who  knew  the 
leaders  and*  thinkers  of  their  day.  Her 
parents  were  proud  of  Florence  (she 
was  graceful,  witty,  and  decidedly 
pretty),  and  they-  planned  for  her  a 
gay  life  and  a  brilliant  marriage.  Flor¬ 
ence  herself  loved  partic's  and  dancing 
and  found  life’s  pleasures  keenly**  at¬ 
tractive. 

But,  when  she  was  17,  I*'lorence  be¬ 
came  positive  that  she  was  called  of 
(iod  to  a  life  of*  service.  What  form 
that  service  was  to  take  she  did  not 
know.  In  fact,  fourteen  years  of  doubt 
and  mental  anguish  passed  before®  she 
took  a  definite  step  in  response  to  that 
call. 

M  iss  Nightingale  was  31  when  she 
gave  np  trx’ing"  to  please  her  family  or 
to  secure  their  assistance  and  began  to 
live  as  she  felt  right.  From  then  on, 
despite"  tearful  protests  by  her  mother 
and  a  nervous  Irreakdown  suffered  by 
her  sister,  Florence  was  on  her  own. 
■  Early'*  in  her  work  as  a  nurse,  Flor¬ 
ence  decided  that  mere  devotion  to  the 
sick  was  not  effective.  She  put  her 
mind"  as  well  as  her  hands  to  work. 
She  was  determined  to  have  a  lift  to 
bring  hot  food  to  all  patients.  She  rec¬ 


ommended'"  that  hot  water  be  piped 
to  every  Hour  of  the  hospital.  She  intro¬ 
duced  the  plan  of  having  the  bells"  of 
all  patients  ring  in  the  passage  outside 
the  nurse’s  dtxrr,  and  she  had  a  device 
made  that  would  permit  the  nurse'-  to 
see  at  a  glance  which  patient  had  rung. 
She  put  in  a  Irookkeeping  system.  These 
were  revolutionary  changes.' * 

Florence  had  learned  how  to  take 
the  initiative,  how’  to  be  a  supervisor 
and  an  executive,"  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War.  The  British  Arm\ 
had  endured  misery  equal  to  that  of 
the*®  Crimean  War  many  times  before 
1854;  but  now'  with  the  troops  in  the 
field  was  the  first  war*"  reporter,  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Russell,  He  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  the  dangers  of  disease  and  the 
suffering  of  the*"  sick  and  wounded. 
The  country  seethed  w  ith  rage  and  de¬ 
manded  action. 

Miss  Nightingale  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  an"*  official  scheme  for  intro¬ 
ducing  female  nurses  into  the  hospitals 
of  the  British  Army.  This  appointment*" 
caused  a  .sensation.  No  woman  liad  ever 
been  so  distinguished  before.  Even  her 
family  was  delighttM;!.-" 

This,  then,  is  the  background  of  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  and  the  start  of  a 
career  that  won  for  her  the  esteem  of 
the-*  world  and  a  place  in  history.  (426) 

•  I'oeabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Six  of  ‘‘Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified." 
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Why  is  Royal  always 
the  number  one 
typewriter  in  schools? 


It’s  as  simple  as  ONE,  TWO,  THREE! 


ONE!  Royal  is  easier  for  the  instructor  to 
teach  with  and  the  student  to  learn  on. 
That’s  because  Royal  is  built  with  the  operator  in 
mind  a  typist’s  typewriter! 

TWO!  Durability  is  a  must  for  school  type¬ 
writers.  Royal  has  never  compromised 
with  quality  .  .  .  only  the  very  finest  materials, 
workmanship  and  skill  go  into  the  ma  king  of  Royal 
Typewriters.  This  means  less  time  out  for  repairs 
and  less  interruptions  in  student  typing  schedules. 

vunee  |  Schools  need  the  kind  of  service  that 
*  only  Royal  can  offer.  And  Royal’s 
more  than  eight  hundred  service  centers  mean  that 
they  offer  free  instructional  demonstrations  and 
provide  students  and  teachers  with  a  wealth  of 


typing  and  teaching  aids  as  well  as  skilled  type¬ 
writer  maintenance. 

Of  course,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
reasons  that  keep  Royal  the  continual  favorite  of 
American  schools  and  make  Royal  truly  the 
World’s  Number  1  Typewriter! 

And,  may  we  remind  you  that  in  business  of¬ 
fices  Royal  is  the  to  1  favorite  among  those 
who  type!  Quite  a  consideration  for  those  students 
who  enter  the  business  world! 

STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


This  coupon  will  bring  you  or  your  typing  classes  a  free  demonstration. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

School  Dept.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  have  a  School  Representative  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  Typewriter  without  obligation. 


School- 
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Naturally,  when  your  students  have  learned  on  the  machines  they 
are  most  likely  to  use  later  on  the  job,  they  will  do  better  work 
.  .  .  be  more  valuable  to  tbeir  employers. 

And  that's  why  training  students  on  a  Burroughs  is  so  practical 
.  .  .  so  logical. 

Burroughs  machines  are  found  wherever  there’s  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample — 24  of  America’s  leading  companies  have  bought  40,003 
Burroughs  Calculators  and  that’s  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  in  use. 

Burroughs  basic  business  machines — adding,  calculating,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting — are  ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They  fea¬ 
ture  operating  ease  and  simplicity,  combined  with  extra-durable  con¬ 
struction  and  remarkably  low  maintenance  costs — the  same  features 
that  have  made  them  standard  equipment  in  so  many  businesses. 

It’s  easy  to  give  your  students  the  right  start,  when  you  standardize 
on  Burroughs,  (iail  your  Burroughs  man  for  full  information — see 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book — or  write  direct  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


NEW  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator," 
a  (tS-page  manual  complete  with  drills 
and  tests,  is  now  available  to  public 
and  private  schools. 

One  copy  of  the  manual,  providing 
HO  hours  of  practice  material,  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  Calculator  purchased. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained 
at  nominal  cost. 

Lor  schools  offering  longer  courses, 
"Calculator  Practice  Drills"  and  "Ad¬ 
vanced  Addition  Practice  Problems" 
can  be  obtained  to  expand  courses 
up  to  300  hours. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


»  IthKhl  tK  IIU  KE  S  HI  SISUSS  IlIHRE'S 


CALCULATORS 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  •  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ADDING  MACHINES 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


■  New  Doctorates— 

•  Christofylicr  M.  /ii/on.  Doctor  ot 
Philosophy,  in  |nnc.  New  York  Univer- 
sit\.  Thesis;  Prof’iiosis  of  Fir.st-Tcnn 
Pilmaii  Sliortlunul.  Major  advisor:  Prof. 
Hohvrt  Uoppock.  Doctor  Hyan,  on  the 
faculty  of  New  York  Universits  and 
New  York  ('ity’s  (!entral  (lonnnereial 
High  School,  found  a  eoinhination  of 
testable  factors  that  provided  a  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  of  .76  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  shorthand. 

•  Willard  M.  Thotap.sou,  Doctor  ot 
Education,  in  June.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Thesis;  A  Manual  of  Retail  Sales¬ 
manship.  .Major  advisor:  Dr.  Pan!  S. 
Lomax.  Doctor  Thompson  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  State  C^ollege  in  Sacramento. 
California. 

•  Riehard  G.  Ilallisy,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  .^ngnst.  University  ot 
Pittsburgh.  Thesis;  The  Attitudes  and 
Interests  of  the  Student  Rodij  of  a 
State  Teaehers  Co//ege  as  They  Relate 
to  the  Teaching  Profession.  Major  ad¬ 
visor:  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenherry.  Doctor 
Hallisy,  director  of  business  education 
at  the  State  Teachers  College  in 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  found  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Bloomsburg  students  toward 
teaching  steadily  deterioratwl  during  the 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years; 
then  rebuilt  somewhat  during  the  prac¬ 
tice-teaching  period  of  the  senior  )ear. 

•  Samuel  P.  G.  Altman,  Doctor  of 
Education,  in  February,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Thesis:  Aehievement  in  Short¬ 
hand  Learning.  Major  advisor;  Dr. 
Helen  Reynolds.  Doctor  .\ltman  is  de¬ 
partment  head  at  .New  York  Cat\  ’s  |ulia 
Bichmond  High  School.  His  study  was 
one  of  both  methodology  and  predic¬ 
tion. 

•  F.  Kenneth  Rrasted,  D(K'tor  of 
Philosophy,  in  February,  New  York 
University.  Thesis;  A  Study  of  the  Lx- 


Richard  Hallisy  .  .  .  Now  Ph.D.,  Pitt. 


Willard  Thompson  .  .  .  Now  Ed.D.,  NYU 

tent,  Suture,  and  Problems  of  the  Re¬ 
lationships  heticeen  Industry  and  Edu- 
eation  in  Conneetieut  durinfi  the  First 
Half  of  the  2()th  Century.  .Major  ad¬ 
visors:  Doctors  Peter  E.  .Agnctc,  R.  E. 
Lauf’fitt,  and  Alonzo  Myers.  Doctor 
Brasted  is  now  director  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  of  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  from  whom 
(  14  West  49th  Street,  New  York  20) 
a  cop\’  ot  his  study,  in  digest  form, 
may  be  obtained  without  charge. 

■  .Appointments  in  the  News— 

•  Richard  D.  Clanton,  for  ten  years 
a  teacher  of  shorthand,  biMikkeeping, 
and  business  law  (most  rtx.‘ent  school, 
Bolton  High  School,  .Alexandria,  La.), 
has  been  appointed  assistant  super¬ 
visor  of  busine.ss  education  for  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Long  active  in  both  business 
education  and  general  education  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  he  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  .Association. 

Mr.  Clanton  has  been  particularly 
active  in  the  development  of  Louisiana’s 


Samuel  P.  Altman  .  .  .  Now  Ed.D.,  NYU 


Christopher  Ryan  .  .  .  Now  Ph.D.,  NYU 

bustling  P'BLA  organization.  Now, 
new  recognition:  He  has  been  made 
Executive  StH.retary  of  the  national 
P’BLA,  the  young  people’s  organization 
sponsored  by  the  United  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

•  Two  appointments  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  StxTetarial  Studies  and 
Business  Education  at  Stetson  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  DeLand:  Maxine  L.  Patterson, 
returning  to  Stetson  as  head  of  depart¬ 
ment  after  a  year’s  leave,  during  which 
she  taught  at  Colorado  .A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege  .  .  .  and  Mrs.  Hilda  C.  Wasson, 
who  received  her  master’s  degree  at 
Indiana  University  in  |nne. 

•  Doris  Rerry,  of  Terre  Haute,  has 
joined  the  facidty  of  Indiana  Central 
Caillege  .  .  .  Mrs.  Rosalie  Landers,  for¬ 
merly  a  faculty  member  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  now  residing  in 
.New  A'ork  Caty,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Pace  College  as  instructor  in  secretarial 
.studies. 

•  Sr.  Mary  Grefioria,  R.V.M ..  former 
chairman  of  the  Economics  and  Secre- 


F.  Kenneth  Brasted  .  .  .  Now  Ph.D.,  NYU 
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The  correct  award 
for  your 

outstanding  student 


Actual  iiie;  2'  diameter 


Hatwrary  Praaldant:  iahn  Rabert  Gran,  Jr. 

Board  of  Governors 
Gregg  Memorial  Award 

P.  O.  Box  1110  •  Harrisburg  •  Penna.,  U.S.A. 


MtMI’HIS:  Mrs.  Marparet  L.  Milter  (right)  presents  trophy  and  other  lionors  to  the 
happiest  eight  of  the  75  rontestants  (from  18  schools  in  4  states)  in  the  twelfth  annual 
commercial  contest  spon'ored  jointly  by  the  Miller-Hawkins  School,  the  Memphis  NS  A,  the 
Memphis  Altrusa  Club,  Psi  Gamma  Chapter  of  Pi  Rho  Zeta,  and  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  Top  winner  was  Geraldine  liishop  (third  from  right),  who  attended  the  M-11 
School  on  an  NSA  scholarship:  she  transcribed  her  140-w'am  test  w'ith  virtually  perfect 
accuracy. 
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"Thought  in  gold. 
Dreamed  in  silver. 
Imagined  in  marble. 

But  in  Bronze  conceived." 


Price:  $3.85  each. 


Pleau  ardar  an 
ichaal  latterhaad. 


Approved  by 
the  Gregg 
Division 


ION-TIPPING  TYPIN6 
DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 

Stop  Unintentional  Tip- Overs  Cansini 
Costly  Table  and  Typewriter  Repairs 


HTANDASD 

UODEL 


•  ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


•  ADJUSTABLE  ^  T 

HEIGHT  TO  51!/2'  M 

•  ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  TEXT 

•  EASY-ROLLING  CASTERS 
TOE-TOUCH  LOCK 

•  4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 


The  Allen  Typing  Demonstration  Table  enables 
effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  techniques  in 
full  view  of  your  students.  Recommended  by 
leading  educators  for  use  in  typing  classrooms. 
Now  standard  classroom  equipment  in  most  large 
cities  throughout  United  States  and  Camda. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO. 

-  Hartford.  Wisconsin 


THE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 
AWARD  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  Memorial 
and  Scholarship  Medal 


tarial  Science  Department  of  Munde¬ 
lein  College,  in  C.'liicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointwl  principal  ol  St.  Mary’s  High 
School,  in  Chicago.  Sister  was  organizer 
and  first  chairman  id  the  Midwest  Unit 
of  the  C^atholic  REA  and  served  as 
CRhZA  c.xwutive  secretary  for  six  years. 
Sister  Gregoria  is  also  active  in  the 
("atholic  Economic  AsstKiation  and  tlie 
•American  Economic  Association.  She 
lias  written  articles  for  many  profes¬ 
sional  magaz.inos. 

•  In  Seattle,  two  appointments: 
Ihjron  Marshall,  hiisiness  teacher  at 
Garfield  High  School,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  a  li¬ 
censed  puhlic  accountant,  has  been 
made  head  of  department  at  the  Edison 
rcclmical  ScIuh)!;  he  will  he  responsi¬ 
ble  for  not  only  the  daytime  program 
hut  for  the  huge  ( 2,(H)()  business  stu¬ 
dents)  evening-school  program  also. 
William  Cahler,  former  business  teach¬ 
er,  personnel  director,  and  court  re¬ 
porter,  becomes  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Ballard  High  SeluK)!.  Assistant 
to  city  supervisor  Vcnicr  Dotson  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  term.  Mr.  C;alder  sne- 
eeeds  Frank  Voiland,  who  has  udired 
after  37  years  as  Ballard  department 
head. 

•  Arlene  Risher  has  joined  the  stall 
of  the  State  Teachers  (College  in  In¬ 
diana,  Pa.;  she  was  until  ri*cently  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  College 
faculty. 

•  Opal  II.  DcLimcetj  has  returned  to 
Ci.ilifornia’s  Chicx)  Slate  College  after 
.1  whirlwind  tour  of  overlapping  duties 
in  New  York  Caty— inaugurating  special 
secretarial-training  courses  at  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  A'ork,  serving  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Paterson  (New  Jersey)  State 
College,  conducting  in-service  training 


c-ourses  for  office  workers  at  IBM’s  New 
A’ork  City  headciuarters,  teacdiing  eve¬ 
ning  classes  at  Pace  (aillege,  and  giving 
collaborative  eKlitorial  service  to  the 
Gregg  organization. 

■  New  McGraw-Hill  President- 

New  president  of  tlie  .MeGr;iw-Hill 
Publishing  Company  is  Donald  C.  Me- 
Graw.  He  succeeds  his  brother,  the  late 
Curtis  \V.  McCratc. 

•  The  new  president  is  the  youngest 
son  of  James  11.  Mc-Graw,  Sr.,  founder 
of  the  c'ompany.  He  has  been  associated 
with  McGraw-Hill  since  1919,  starting 
as  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
one  of  the  McGraw-Hill  journals,  later 
transferring  to  pressroom  and  compos¬ 
ing  work,  and  subsequently  mounting 
the  ladder  nmg  by  rung  to  executive 
leadership. 

He  became  secretary  to  Mc“Gra\v- 
Hill  in  1935;  then  vice-president  in 
charge  of  mannfaetiiring  and  general 
services  in  1945;  and,  in  1950,  he  was 
iiKide  a  director  of  the  suhsidiarx’  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  B{M)k  Company,  of  which 
Gregg  is  a  Division.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  an  ahiinnus  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Mr.  MeCraw  lives  in  New  jersey 
and  is  active  in  eommunity  ;md  Prince¬ 
ton  alumni  affairs. 

•  The  late  Curtis  W.  MeCraw,  third 
son  of  the  company’s  founder,  had  been 
president  for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years.  He  died  suddenly  in  his  sleep 
on  September  10;  he  was  57  xears  old. 
l.ike  his  brother  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  and  a  Princeton  alumnus,  Curtis 
MeCraw  had  been  a  noted  Princeton 
athlete  and  football  coach  before  join¬ 
ing  the  company  staff  in  1920. 

In  the  family  tradition,  he  worked 
his  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
to  the  top,  heeoming  vice-inesident. 


Donald  C.  McCraw  .  .  .  new  McGraw-Hill  head 


treasurer,  and  sul)sequently  a  director 
(from  1927  to  1950)  of  the  McCiraw- 
llill  Book  subsidiary;  and  becoiuiug 
\  iee-president  and  treasurer  of  Mc- 
Craw-llill  Buhlisluug  iu  1913.  He  was 
elected  president  and  chairman  of  the 
Mc(haw-llill  Board  iu  19.50. 

His  eommuuity  and  husiness  services 
were  man\  and  varied.  He  was  a  mem- 
i)er  of  the  advisory  hoard  ol  the  Times 
Sfpiare  hranch  of  the  (diemical  Bank 
and  Trust  ('ompauy,  of  the  Men’s  (Com¬ 
mittee  of  The  Lighthouse  (New  York 
.Association  for  the  Blind),  of  the  Men’s 
(Committee  of  the  Ameriean  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  of  the  NAM,  of 
the  hoard  of  trustees  for  the  National 
Society  for  (Crippled  Children,  etc.  He 
was  a  past-direetor  and  past-president 
of  the  Ameriean  Book  Bnhlishers’  (Coun¬ 
cil,  and  had  recently  heim  appointed 
a  memher  of  the  Postmaster  (General’s 
advisory  hoard  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

■  Lives,  Private  and  Professional— 

•  Two  Louisiana  business  teachers 
are  in  Cc'rmany:  Lcuora  rainier  is 
teaching  at  the  Nnrnherg  American 
.School  (APO  096,  Postmaster  New 
York).  She  taught  at  Distrehan,  La. 

.  .  .  Robert  Grijder,  who  taught  at  the 
(Central  High  School  in  East  Baton 
Rouge,  is  with  SH.APE  (.APO  55,  Post¬ 
master  New  A'ork). 

•  B.iek  from  Japan  to  the  campus 
at  Chico  State  College  is  Marsdon  Sher¬ 
man  and  family.  Overseas  a  year.  Doc¬ 
tor  Sherman  taught  and  co-operated  in 
a  survey  study  and  analysis  of  Japanese 
secondary  education. 

•  Tfiree  prominent  New  A'ork  City 
husiness  educators  died  during  the  last 
summer  weeks:  Marguerite  Davis,  for¬ 
merly  li(*ad  of  the  secretarial  studies 
department  at  the  Scudder  School, 
shortly  after  her  return  from  tw’o  years 
teaching  in  Athens,  Greece  .  .  .  Charles 
Callahan,  owner  of  the  Plaza  Business 
Schools  of  Long  Island  City  and  Flush¬ 
ing  .  .  .  Catherine  Murphy,  head  of 


BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  and  PRACTICE 

NEW  SECOND  EDITION 


by  Edwin  M.  Robinson 

A  DEPARTMENTAL  APPROACH 
SLANTED  FOR  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 

Here  is  an  up-to-the-minute  statement  of  business  operation 
that  teaches  clearly  the  interrelationship  of  every  department 
and  every  individual  job  in  a  business,  either  large  or  small. 
From  studying  this  text  the  student  will  learn  to  recognize  a 
management  problem,  to  analyze  it  into  its  component  parts, 
and  to  determine  its  solution. 

WITH  PLENTY  OF  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 

The  popular  features  that  have  made  the  first  edition  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  students,  teachers,  and  business  executives  have 
been  retained.  New  material  has  been  added  to  conform  with 
most  recent  developments.  Each  point  of  theory  is  clarified 
by  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material  and  end-of-chapter  prob¬ 
lems,  exercises,  and  topics  for  discussion.  Actual  cases  are 
woven  right  into  the  textual  material. 

Give  you  students  the  benefit  of  the  text  that  most  effectively 
ties  together  every  operation  within  business  and  gives  them 
a  working  knowledge  that  can  be  put  to  use  either  in  further 
study  or  from  the  very  first  day  on  the  job. 
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(lepaitiiuMit  at  Fort  Hichmoiid  High 
School,  on  Staten  Isl.nicl. 

•  Dr.  II.  E.  Slitter,  striving  to  hnilcl 
a  eoinplete  periodical  file  lor  the  Uni- 
versitN  of  Florida  enrrienlnin  labora¬ 
tory,  wants  two  hack  issues  of  Business 
EnroATioN  Woni  n.  both  in  N’olnme  17; 
the  l)c-eeinber,  lb >6.  and  June,  1937, 
issnc's.  Sonichody  must  have  thc'm!  Ad¬ 
dress:  Doctor  H.  K.  Nntter,  317  Yonge 
Building,  Fniversitc  ot  Florida,  Claines- 
ville. 

■  The  Executive  Type- 

Do  yon  know  \ onrsc'lf— know  what 
kind  of  person  \on  are,  know  what 
motive's  urge  yon  on,  know  what  you 
want  from  life?  Are  >011  so  wannly 
interested  in  people  that  those  about 
you  come  to  yon  with  their  personal 
and  profc'ssional  problems? 

If  you  nod  to  all  four  cpiestions, 
N’ou’re  the  executiv  e  t\  pe;  so  says  James 
Bender,  clireetor  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  Human  Belations,  speaking 
at  the  fall  dinner  of  the  Offiee  Execu¬ 
tives  AsscK'iation  of  Nc*w  York.  And,  if 
you  cannot  nod.  Bender  says  that  the 
starting  point  is  self-analysis,  then  fol¬ 
low-up  in  developing  the  ability  to 
speak  foreefulK’,  write  warmly,  dele¬ 
gate  through  intervic'w  tc'chnicjue,  and 
learn  to  listen. 

■  DPE  Chapter  at  Peabody— 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon’s  newest  chapter. 
Omega,  was  installed  last  summer  at 
Gc'orge  Peabody  Ca)llege  for  Teachers, 
in  Nashville,  with  37  initiates,  all  Pea¬ 
body  graduate  students. 

Officiating  at  the  itistallation  were 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Hieks  (Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity),  DPE  Exc'cutive  Sc'cretarv’;  Dr. 
Buth  .\nderson.  North  Texas  State;  Dr. 
H.  C.  Enterline,  Indiana  University; 
Hid  Spilman,  of  the  Peabody  staff;  and 
Liston  Fox  and  Donald  Reese,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Theodore  W’ood- 
ward,  Peabody  department  head  and 
sponsor  of  the  new  chapter,  is  DPE 
National  Treasurer. 


The  37  initiates,  as  shown  in  the  ad- 
jaec'iit  photograph,  are;  (front  row)  Sr. 
■Mary  Rita  Hobbs,  Margarc't  Old  (re¬ 
cording  secretary),  Mrs.  Ouicla  Dickey, 
Mrs.  Oline  Peek,  Eugenia  .Mo.selc*y, 
Elc'anor  Brown,  Edythe  Diekc'ns,  Alice 
Lavigne. 

(Second  row)  Paul  LeRoy,  Walter 
Chatman,  Mrs.  Margarc't  Rc'cvc'S,  Min¬ 
nie  Bell  Owen  (treasurer),  Mrs.  Peggy 
Cilark  (editor).  Fay  Pilkenton,  Earlc'iie 
Andc's,  Ruth  Pace,  Doctor  Woodward, 
Dorothy  Dunn. 

(Third  row)  Ray  Hammaek,  Vera 
Johirson,  Josc'phine  PlumlcH',  Ellen 
F'ontenot  (c-orresponding  sc'crctary), 
Mary  Lloyd  McKee,  .Mrs.  Frances  Tch'1, 
Gene  Boyd,  ]aek  Barnett  (historian). 

(Fourth  row)  Emol  Fails,  Saralyn 
Sammons,  John  Pyeatt,  Jr.,  Thomas  Me- 
Cilain,  Waldo  Smith. 

(Fifth  row)  Mrs.  .Mary  Campbc'll 
( prc'sident ) ,  Mrs.  Margarc't  Lc'onard, 
.Mildred  (iardwell  (vice-president), 
James  .M.  .\nclc'rson,  John  Puckett, 
Cyrus  Gebhardt,  Thomas  Ogletree. 

■  Thanksgiving  in  Birmingham— 

The  annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Businc'ss  Education  .^s.soeiation, 
complete  with  seven  breakfasts,  two 
dinners,  an  opc'n-house  party,  a  ball, 
and  a  partial  Who’s  Who  in  Business 
Education  Below  (and  some  above)  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  on  the  speakers’ 
roster,  will  meet  during  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  holidays  in  Birmingham,  .Alabama. 
The  dates:  November  26-2S.  The  place: 
Hotel  Dinkler-Tutwiler.  Kickoff:  The 
6:30  p.rn.  annual  “Fellowship  Dinner” 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

There  are  prc'c'onvention  activities 
that  prc'cede  the  Fc'llowship  Dinner,  of 
course;  The  l’BE.\  membc'rship-eom- 
mittee  breakfast,  the  spc'cial  assembly 
of  UBE.A  .southern  delegate's,  Execn- 
tive  Board  mec'tings,  and  local  sight¬ 
seeing  tours— all  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
But  the  first  convention-wide  c'vent  is 
the  Fellowship  Dinner,  with  President 


NEW  FACTS 

ABOUT  STENOCRAPH 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Based  on  experiences 
and  analyses  of 
High  School  Stenograph 
classes  during 
the  past  three  years 

Q.  Can  a  student  learn  STENOGRAPH 
as  fast  as  he  can  learn  manual 
shorthand  systems? 

A.  Faster.  STENOGRAPH  theory  is 
mastered  in  one-hali  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  any  manual  shorthand 
theory.  Most  STENOGRAPH  stu¬ 
dents  are  capable  of  writing  100 
words  per  minute  on  average  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  end  of  one  school  yeor. 
whereas  two  years  are  required 
by  most  manual  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents. 

Q.  What  about  legibility — ease  of 
reading  notes? 

A.  An  average  student  is  capable  of 
reading  STENOGRAPH  notes  50% 
more  readily  than  the  student 
trained  in  manual  shorthand  be¬ 
cause  STENOGRAPH  notes  are 
printed,  never  "get  cold." 

Q.  How  fast  does  the  average  STENO¬ 
GRAPH  student  transcribe? 

A.  At  least  50 ‘e  faster  than  the  man¬ 
ual  shorthand  student. 

Q.  What  is  the  experience  of  students 
regarding  failure? 

A.  The  average  failure  with  manual 
shorthand  for  the  first  semester  in 
a  large  city  system  has  been  26% 
covering  the  last  three  years.  The 
overage  failure  covering  the  same 
period  with  the  STENOGRAPH  hos 
been  6°o. 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES.  INC.  D«pt.  22K 
318  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4.  Illinois 
Gentlemen:  Please  Send; 

Details  about  Stenograph  in  the  Newark 
High  Schools 

Report  on  Shorthand  'Championship  Contests 
held  recently  by  National  Shorthand  Re¬ 
porters  Association 

Discussion  of  Stenograph's  advantages  in 
the  high  school  and  how  we  can  introduce 
it  into  our  curriculum. 


Name 


School 


DEI.T.V  PI  epsilon’s  newest  members  are  these  —  Omega  Chapter,  at  CFCorge  Peabody 
College. 


Address 


State 


BUSINESS  EDU(;.\TI()N  WORLD 


Art  Walker  lieacling  tlu*  table  and  Dr. 
Vernon  Mnsselinan  (University  of  Ken- 
tneky.  and  SBKA  viee-president)  giving 
tlie  keynote  addii’ss,  “Sontliern  Busi¬ 
ness  Edne.ition  I'aei's  New  B«*sponsi- 
bilities.”  The  dinner  and  address  will 
end  about  9;(l()  or  b;  >();  the  rest  of  the 
evening  will  be  a  Sontbern-style  open 
house. 

•  Frulaij  Vrofirani.  I  bere’s  an  FBL.\ 
breakfast,  with  (Iladys  IVek  jnesiding 
and  four  FHLA  state  sironsors— C/en 
Murphy,  L.  Marguerite  Crumley, 
Lueille  Bran.seoinh,  anil  Riehard  Clan¬ 
ton-sitting  as  a  panel. 

The  first  general  session.  9-10:30  is 
a  .symposinin  on  the  Responsibilities  of 
Secondary  Schools  for  Teacliing  Basic 
Business  Understandings  and  Occupa¬ 
tional  Skills,  with  Dr.  Theodore  \\ Ood- 
teard  acting  as  cbainnan. 

Following  the  general  session,  there 
is  a  series  of  divisional  (academic  level) 
meetings  from  10;  1.5  to  12;  15.  The  sec- 
ondary-.scbool  division  will  discuss  cnr- 
ricnlnm  trends;  speaker:  Dr.  II.  G. 
Knterline.  The  private-business  school 
group  will  meet  with  Marguerite 
Rrundey.  The  jnnior-cH)llege  group  will 
discuss  cmricnlum  (speaker;  Dean 
R.  M.  Lee)  and  clerical  inactice 
(speaker;  Dr.  Mathilde  llardaicay) . 
The  college  division  will  eonsider  At¬ 
tributes  of  the  Master  Professor  ol 
Business  Fdncation,  with  addresses  b\ 
Dr.  ].  Frank  Dame,  Dr.  Ren  Haynes, 
Flu'in  Mid^ett,  and  Thomas  .Martin. 

.After  a  noontime  recess,  sectional 
(snbject-matter)  meetings  will  convene 
from  2:'30  to  1:.30.  Basic-bnsine.ss  teach¬ 
ers  will  bear  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freenuoi 
“delend”  basic  business  from  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Editor  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  in  a 
mock  jury  trial  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Woodward.  Ulerical-practice 
teachers  will  bear  Dr.  Harry  Huffman, 
Dr.  Christine  Stroo)),  and  Dr.  Vanee 
Littlejohn.  .Administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  will  bear  an  address  bv  Gladys 
reek. 

In  the  evening,  is  the  big  annual 
bampiet  (7-9:.30),  followed  bv  the  an¬ 
imal  ball  ( 10- 12;.3()) . 

•  Saturday  Profiram.  The  day  starts 
with  five  .sixvial  breakfasts— Co/mn/nV/ 
Cniversity  (II.  L.  Forkner),  George 
Peabody  College  (Tlunnlore  AA'ood- 
ward).  University  of  Kentueky  (Wrnon 
Mn.s.selman),  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  (Frank 
Herndon),  and  iirivate  bu.sim.ss  .sehools 
(.Marguerite  Brnmley).  Then  follow 
two  .sectional  meetings  (9-I0;15): 
Bookkeeping-.Acconnting,  with  a  panel 
consisting  of  Re.s.s  ].  Ram.sey,  Lanier 
Thomp.son,  Ro.s.s  Anderson,  and  Jaek 
Rarnett-,  and  Secretarial  Studies,  with  a 
panel  made  np  of  George  Wagoner 
(sbortband),  James  Crawford  (type¬ 
writing),  and  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd 
( moderator ) . 

U'indnp  of  the  convention  comes  in 


■  VV’ith  AV.A  in  Chicago— 

While  the  Sontbern  IfF.A  is  meeting 
in  Birmingham,  another  major  conven¬ 
tion  with  strong  business-education  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  meeting  in  Chicago— the 
-American  A'ocational  AssiK'iation.  It 


tlie  second  general  session,  beginning 
at  1():30,  with  feature  addresses  by 
Dr.  //.  /..  Forkner  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Law- 
renee,  .Association  reports,  drawing  for 
the  special  door  prizes,  and  adjourn¬ 
ment  at  noon. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS: 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  position  in  the 
34th  YEAR  Midwest,  West,  or  Alaska,  we  can  help  you. 
Enroll  now. 

CLINTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Member  N.  A.  T.  A.  Clinton,  Iowa 


Your  own  copy 


fmokiets^ 
lOt  each  to  rover 
cost  of  mnilinfi  and 
hnndlins. 


Mores  the  latest  adnition  to  Mrl-s  lamous  senes.  Money 
Management.  )our  Equipment  Dollar  describes  the  basic 
major  a|)[tlianees  used  in  the  home  for  food  preparation  and 
storage,  for  laundry  and  home  cleaning — plus  some  id  the 
small  electric  housewares.  Emphasis  is  on  what  to  look  for 
when  huving.  how  to  plan  purchases,  correct  use,  and  care 
ol  eijuipment.  _ 

Ife're  written  this  new  hookb't  in  eonrise.  simple  language. 
It  aas  planned  to  be  of  use  to  the  hmnentaker  and  the  stailent 
(tf  homemnking.  For  this  reason.  I  know  you  a  ill  find  it  of 
real  ralae  in  teaehing  the  "'hav  ftoints"  of  eqaipment. 

If  you're  not  familiar  with  the  entire  Mttnev  Management 
program,  dark  below  for  free  eoftv  of  the  program  folder.  It 
li.stsall  available  booklets  (aid  filmstrip  hetares.  Is  you  know. 
IIEC  Money  Management  booklets  contain  no  advertising. 


Director  of 
Consumer  Education 


nousoholil  Finance  Corporation 
Consiitiier  F.diiration  Department  1 1-3 
91*3  North  Mirhipan  .Avenue 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  semi  me  a  free  copy  of  Money  Man- 

agement.  Your  Equipment  tlollnr  plus . 

copies  at  lOf  each.  I  would  also  like  a  free 
copy  of  the  Money  .Management  Program 
folder. 


Address . 


NOAFMBER,  1953 


NEARLY  400  teachers  attended  one  or  another  of  tlie  three  one-week  nreg"  Conferences 
conducted  at  Nortliwe-tern  I  niv*-rsity  last  summer.  Dr.  John  I..  Rov\e  ami  Cliarles  F^.  Zouhek 
{left,  background }  were  lecturers  before  final  Conference  group,  stune  of  whom  are  shown 
above. 


will  conduct  its  47th  annual  convention 
at  the  (>onrad  Hilton  Hotel,  November 
23-27.  Business-education  sessions  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

•  Monday,  November  23— “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  Looks  to  His  Supervisor,” 
a  inorninj'  projiiain  featuring  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Strohel  and  .Arthur  L.  Walker;  and 
“The  Bu.siness  Education  Teacher  Turns 
to  the  Teacher  Trainer,”  an  afternoon 
meeting  in  which  Dr.  .Ann  Brewinfiton, 
Dr.  Ralph  C-'.  Wenriek,  Bernard  Baker, 
Harold  R.  Sti'inhauser,  Ruth  Brewer, 
Marguerite  Loos,  and  Robert  T.  Stick¬ 
ler  participate. 

•  Tuesday,  November  24— “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  Looks  to  the  Employer,” 
an  afternoon  meeting  with  Enos  ('. 
Perry,  Wilbert  E.  Scheer,  Mabel  Glass, 
Helen  McGrath,  Mar>’  Farrell,  and 
GtHirge  Lawley. 

•  Wediu'sday,  November  25— “The 
Business  Education  Teacher  Looks  to 
His  Professional  Organization,”  a  morn¬ 
ing  program  featuring  Dr.  William  R. 
Blackler,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Muse,  John  A. 
Beaumont,  Reyno  BLxler,  Joseph  J. 
Zbomik,  and  Edith  C.  Sidney.  In  the 
afternoon,  “The  Business  Teacher  Looks 
to  His  Fellow  Teachers”  with  the  help 
of  Ada  Immel,  Ruth  Purcell,  and  Dr. 
Russell  Cansler. 

•  Thursday,  November  26— On 
Thursday  morning,  the  conference 
theme  winds  up  with  “The  Business 
Teacher  Looks  to  the  Future,”  with 
leadership  providetl  by  Dr.  Estelle 
Phillips,  Dr.  A.  Donald  Beattie,  and 
Clyde  W.  Humphrey. 

AVA’s  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
business-education  meetings  is  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Blackler,  of  Sacramento  State 
College.  Program  director  is  Robert  F. 
Kozelka,  Illinois  state  supervisor. 

Paralleling  the  business  -  education 
sessions  are  others  devoted  to  an  all- 
over  “Looking  Ahead”  in  distributive 
education,  arranged  by  T.  R.  Petty, 
state  D.E.  supervisor  in  Tennessee.  The 
sessions: 

•  Moiulay,  November  23— Two  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  will  be  held.  Cecil  P'. 
Stanley,  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Supervisors  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  is  convening  a  morning 
meeting  of  his  organization;  Marguerite 
Loos,  president  of  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Clubs  of  .America,  is  calling  a 
DECA  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

•  Tuesday,  November  24— “Looking 
.Ahead  to  a  Total  Program  of  D.E.”  is 
the  morning  theme,  developed  by  Plas- 
co  Moore,  Texas  state  supervisor,  and 
a  panel.  In  the  afternoon;  tour  of  one 
of  the  big  Chicago  stores. 

•  Wednesday,  Nov)ember  25— There 
will  be  a  panel  discussion  of  Standards 
in  the  Years  .Ahead  in  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion;  a  luncheon  meeting  on  Modern 
Selling  for  Mmlem  Fillers  will  be  led 
by  Charles  H.  Rutledge,  of  DuPont; 


M  rs.  Marguerite  W.  Packer;  and  Dr. 
Harr\  Q.  Packer. 

•  Thursday,  November  26— The  day 
starts  with  an  early-bird  breakfast,  with 
Donovan  Armstrong  (AV.\  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  distributive  education)  in 
charge,  and  L.  T.  White  leading  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  joint  D.E.  and  National 
Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  projects.  The 
breakfast  session  will  be  followed  by  a 
iwnel  on  Correlating  Co-op  Instruction 
with  On-the-Job  Training.  The  after¬ 
noon  session  winds  up  the  series  of 
meetings:  Dr.  William  B.  Logan  and 
William  Runge  will  conduct  a  program 
on  Evaluating  D.E.  Programs  for  Con¬ 
tinuous  Improvement. 

■  Nicks  Heads  Mountain-Plains— 

Approximately  400  business  teachers 
from  all  over  the  United  States  at¬ 
tended  the  second  annual  conference 
of  the  Mountain-Plains  Business  Educa¬ 


tion  Association  at  Estes  Park,  ('olo- 
rado.  Speakers  headlining  the  various 
meetings  included  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous, 
Mrs.  .Madeline  S.  Strony,  Philip  S. 
Pepe,  Dr.  H.  L.  Forkner,  Dr.  A'ernon  .A. 
.Musselman,  Dr.  .M.  Herbert  Freeman, 
John  .A.  Pendrx’,  and  Mrs.  Marion 
Wood. 

•  Earl  G.  Nicks,  department  head 
at  the  University  of  Denver,  was 
elected  president.  His  fellow  association 
executives  include  Dr.  Vernon  V.  Payne, 
of  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton, 
vice-president;  Robert  L.  Hitch,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  treasurer;  and 
Ilulda  Vaaler,  University  of  South 
Dakota,  executive  secretar\’.  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Hansen  was  General  Chairman  of 
the  Estes  Park  conference. 

•  Next  summers  convention  will  be 
held  on  June  17,  18,  and  19  at  the 
.Adolphus  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Texas. 


NEW  Mountain-Plains  Business  Education  Association  officers. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Dictab«lt;  The  cxilusixc  new 
rei  iiriliiif!  niediiim  invented  liy 
Dirtaplione  seienlUts. 


How  Wrong  You  Are  {' 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T 
CHANGED  YOUR  IDEAS 
ABOUT  DICTATING  MACHINES 


No  bulk,  no  speaking  tube,  no  cylintler,  no  disc — nothing 
old-fashioned  about  TIME-MASTER !  For  this  is  the  1953  idea 
of  a  dictating  machine! 

TIME-MASTER  records  your  thoughts — your  uork — 
through  a  microphone  so  small  you  cradle  it  in  your  hand 
and  scarcely  know  it's  there.  You  start  and  stop,  record  and 
plar  Imck  your  dictation  at  the  touch  of  your  thumh. 
TIME-MASTER  is  the  size  of  a  letterhead  and  only  slightly 
taller  than  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

Heart  of  the  TIME-MASTER  is  the  exclusive  Dictaphone 


recording  medium,  the  red  plastic  DictaMt.  DictaMt  is 
mailable  in  a  standard  envelope)  .  .  .  fileahle  .  .  .  easy  to 
use  and  handle  .  .  .  and  so  inexpensive  it’s  used  once, 
transcribed  and  thrown  away. 

And  how  does  your  voice  reproduce  on  Dicinhelts?  It's 
crisp  .  .  .  never  muffled.  Syllable-clear  .  .  .  never  blurred. 
It’s  Yoiir  voice  at  its  best. 

Tremendous  acceptance  of  this  new  and  different  dic¬ 
tating  machine  with  its  unique  DictaMt  record  has  created 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  TIME-MASTER-trained  secre¬ 
taries. 

Point  your  graduates  toward  a  more  useful  career  in  the 
business  world  by  adding  a  course  in  TIME-MASTER  tran- 
scrijition  to  your  present  curriculum. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  details  of  the  Dictaphone  sritOOI, 
RENTAL-AT-COST  PI.AN  —  the  complete  training  course  in 
TIME-MASTER  transcription. 


“Mapir  Ear”  transmits  tlic  boss’  voire  with  amazing  clarity.  Erather- 
lipht.  As  easy  to  wear  as  an  earring.  l.»raves  one  ear  free  for  an¬ 
swering  telephone. 

j 

SEND  COUPON  NOW! 

^  u~i«w  ~~J 

.*74 

1  “ 

PICTAPHONE  i 

Dictaphosf.  Corporation,  Dept.  BW  113  ’  i 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  - 

1  woiilil  like  to  have  more  information  about  the  Dictaphone 

SCHOOL  RENTAL-AT-COST  PLAN  ami  the  Hnsiness  Prarliee  Course. 

1 

GREATEST  NAME  IN  DICTATION  1 

TIME-MASTER  —  The  Modern  Way  to  Dictate  | 

1 

Dictaphone  Is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Dtctaphone  Corporation  1 

City  &  2on* - 

-Slot* 
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ANN  MERENESS 

■  Transparent  Spine  Book  Cover— 
The  Bro-Dart  Industries,  59  E.  .\1- 
jrine  Street,  .Newark  5,  .New  Jersey, 
have  annonnced  a  Plasti-Thene  “Title- 
N’iew”  textbook  cover  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  hook  selection  at  a  glance, 
'i  his  cover  w  ill  enable  students  to 


•  Another  feature  of  some  interest 
is  that  a  personnel,  medical,  or  business 
record  card  can  now  be  ca)mbined  with 
a  plastic  sound  recording  disc  in  one 
comirlete  filing  unit.  For  further  details 
on  the  system,  write  Pictnresort,  24(i 
(ihnrch  St.,  New  Haven  10,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

■  Ditto  Duplicator— 

From  wide  experience.  Ditto  Incor¬ 
porated,  (,'hicago,  has  developed  its 
i.ew  Ditto  D-11  Electric  Process  Dupli¬ 
cator.  Although  economically  priced, 
the  machine  features  a  jiower  drive 
ecpial  in  perfonn.mce  to  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  model.  Yet  there  are  no  stencils 
to  cut,  no  type  to  set,  no  mats  to  sen- 


choost'  the  desired  volume  (jnickly.  The 
Plasti-'i'hene  film,  molded  to  heavy  pa¬ 
per,  through  tests  has  been  found  im¬ 
pervious  to  most  chemicals,  including 
acids.  Prices  to  be  had  from  the  com¬ 
pany. 

■  Pictorial  Catalogue  for  Educators— 

The  (ieorge  F.  (  ram  (a)mpan\  has 

good  news  for  educators  in  their  new 
up-to-date  48-page  catalogue.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  full  color,  the  catalogue  clearly 
shows  and  explains  the  way  their  maps 
and  globt's  are  realistically  graded  to  fit 
the  mental  maturity  of  the  different  age 
groups.  These  teaching  aids  should  be 
of  value  in  time-economy  and  student 
interest.  The  catalogue  (No.  86)  will 
be  sent  xon  without  cost.  Write  the 
company  at  730  E.  Washington  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

■  Microfilm  in  the  News— 

The  Pictnresort  Cannpany,  of  New 
Haven,  Camntetient,  has  developed  a 
method  for  easily  attaching  or  removing 
microfilm  strips  of  various  lengths  from 
file  or  punch  cards  by  use  of  plastic 
tracks  on  the  cards.  The  1,4()(),()()() 
Patent  .\hstract  C!ards  can  now  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  for  attaching  a  micro¬ 
film  of  the  actual  patent. 


siti/.e.  It  produces  two  coi)ies  a  second 
of  any  material,  in  as  many  as  five 
colors  in  one  oper.ition.  reversible 
feed  tray  facilitates  handling  long  and 
short  sheets;  <|nick-shitt  paper  guides 
provide  instant  adjustment  for  varions- 
si/ed  forms.  Clorrosion  is  no  threat,  due 
to  the  duplicator’s  stainless-steel  parts 
in  gun  metal  gra\ .  The  Ditto  people 
will  welcome  your  inijniries. 

■  Stylized  “Fashionaire  ’  Desk- 

.\  g<H)d,  reliable,  all-steel  desk,  hand¬ 
somely  designed,  is  the  new  “Fashion¬ 
aire,”  brought  out  hy  the  Western  Man¬ 
nfactnring  (a)mpany,  .Aurora,  Illinois. 
Featuring  rolled  edges  and  satin-chrome 


trim,  the  desk  comes  in  standard  col¬ 
ors  (special  colors  at  extra  cost). 
Height  is  adjustable.  Interchangeable 
drawers  operate  on  nylon  guides,  with 
a  convenient  tray  and  paper  hood  on 
the  knee-space  drawer.  Prices  range 
from  $99.80  to  $151.50. 


SIATKMK.NT  UKOl  IKKI)  HY  TIIK  .\<  T  Of 
vrorST  J4.  I'MJ.  AS  AMK.NDKD  I’.V  TIIK 
At  TS  <>1-  MAU(  11  .t.  I't.At.  AN  It  ll  l.V  2. 
144(1  (TITl.K  .5''.  I’M  I  Kl)  ST.XTKS  (ODK. 

sia  xntx  -M.o  SHOW  INC.  thi-:  ownkk 

SUM’,  MANAOl  MKNT,  AND  (  IIU  I  I  A- 
TION  Ol- 


r.i  siNKss  I'm  iMiiiN  W'l'Kiii.  ).itl>li~ln'.l  nmntli- 
ly,  excel. I  JuK  ;iii.l  Adniot.  at  I’hil.a.K  Iphia, 
I’enii'-ylvania.  f..r  ( tctMier  1,  145.1. 


1.  The  name  ami  a. hirers  ol  the  inihlisher, 
(  liitor,  maiiauinp  iilit.  r.  ami  tnisiiiess  niaiiaper  is; 
Ihihlisher.  McC.raw  Hill  I’.o.ik  fomi>aiiy.  Inc.. 
,1,1(1  West  4Jml  Street.  New  N  oi  k  .It).  N.  ^ 
K.litor.  .Man  C.  I.loy.l.  .1.1(1  W  e-l  4Jn<l  Street. 
N’ew  ^'ork  .!().  N.  N  . :  Manapinp  e.litor,  .\1. 
llrown.  .1.1(1  W'l  si  4.*nil  .Street.  New  York  ,1(>.  N. 

r.usiness  inanaper.  K.  Waller  E.lwarils,  .1.10 
West  4Jml  Street.  New  ^'ork  ,1(),  N.  N  . 


The  owner  is: 

Metiraw  Hill  Hook  ('oini.any,  Inc.,  .1.10  West 
4Jmi  Street.  .New  York  .!(),  N.  ^  .  Sole  Stock- 
hoiiler;  McOraw  Hill  I’uhlishinp  Conii>any._  Inc.. 
.1.10  West  4Jml  Street,  New  York  .Id.  N.  Y.; 
StiK-khohh  rs  hohlinp  1  per  cent  or  more  of  stiwk: 
Cnrtis  W.  Metiraw  ami  Itomrhl  Metiraw, 

Trustees  for  Harohl  W.  Mctir.aw,  (.  nrtis  W.  Me¬ 
tiraw,  ;iml  Donahl  C.  Metiraw.  all  of  .1.10  West 
4Jml  Street,  New  York  16.  N.  Y.;  Curtis  W. 
.Metiraw  ami  Harohl  W.  Mefiraw.  Trustees  for 
'■atherine  M.  Uock,  110  West  43nil  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.;  Curtis  W.  MeGraw,  110  Wist 
42tnl  Street,  New  York  16.  N.  Y.;  Donahl  C.  Me- 
(ir.TW,  110  West  42ml  Street,  New  York  16.  N. 
Y.;  .Mihlriil  W.  Metiraw.  Mailison.  New  Icrs-y; 
Grace  W.  .Meiiren.  516  .\renas  Street,  l.ajolla, 
C.alifornia;  Touchstone  \  Company,  e/o  The 
I’ennsylv.ania  Comiiany.  15th  ami  Chestnut 
Streets.  I’liilailelphia  1.  I’a. 


1.  The  known  honilhohlers.  mortp.rpees.  ami 
other  security  hohlers  owninu  or  hohlinp  1  per 
cent  or  more  Df  total  amount  of  hoinls,  mortpai!es. 
or  other  securities  arc: 

None. 


4.  I’arapraiihs  2  ami  1  inclmle,  in  cases  where 
the  Stoekhohler  or  security  hohier  appears  uiion 
the  hooks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  anv 
other  fnluciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corpor.at ion  for  whom  such  triisitn-  is  actinp; 
also  the  stateimnts  in  the  two  parapraphs  show 
the  alTiant's  full  knowl  ilee  ami  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  ami  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  hold  rs  who  do  not  .'r|>pear 
ui>on  the  hooks  of  the  company  as  truslei  s,  liohl 
stocic  and  securities  in  a  cap.acily  other  than 
that  of  a  tiona  tide  owiur. 


McGr.sw  Him.  Hook  Comp.sxv,  Isr. 

J.  (ierardi.  Treasurer 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th 
dav  of  Sei)temb-r,  14,51.  fSeal.)  Klvar  G.  Maslin. 
(Commission  expires  March  10,  1954.) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Cart  before  the  horse? 


First  t/iifitis  first!  Start  studetits  on  the 

typezji'r/ter  that'' s  easier  to  learn — the 
e  lee  trie  typewriter.  YoFH  diseover  they 
learn  qaieker. . .  inerease  final  //  PAI 
avera(yes  as  rnneh  as  50% !  Here'^s 
how  the  e  lee  trie  speeds  np  and 
simplifies  both  teaehinff  and  learn in^f. . . 


I-cadinj;  fdiK'ators  report  that  teaclimt; 
heninntrs  first  on  the  manual  ami  then 
on  the  electric  is  like  puttinn  the  cart 
hefore  the  horse.  “Start  them  on  the 
electric,”  they  say.  “lt*s  easier  hy  tar  to 
teach.  Kven  if  husiness  did  not  retpnre 
electric  typists,  the  electric  machine 
would  he  the  most  logical  and  economical 
teaching  t(M)l  for  the  classrtMim.”  Here's 
why  it’s  true:  When  you  electrify  you 
umplify. 

Four  problems  eliminated 

Idectrification  of  the  beginning  class¬ 
room  speeds  up  teaching  and  learning  in 
four  ways.  ( 1 )  Beginning  students  type 
faster  and  sooner  because  difhcult.  time- 
consuming  learning  of  "touch"  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  (2)  Carriage  return  drills  are 
eliminated;  electrified  “CR"  ke\  oper¬ 
ates  like  another  keystroke,  keeps  fingers 
in  typing  position.  Students  do  not  take 
eyes  from  copy  and  relocate  hands  at 
end  of  every  line.  Typing  continuity  is 


not  interrupted,  each  classriKim  hour  is 
more  productise.  (})  F.lectrified  shift 
key  simplifies  teaching  of  capitalization. 
C'arriage  ;iutomatically  goes  down  "all 
the  way”  — eliminating  the  problem  of 
“floating  capitals.”  (4)  Training  end 
fingers  to  use  sufficient  force  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  .Awkward  reaches  for  end-finger 
and  numeral  keys  are  easier  because 
electricity  assures  even  impression  from 
my  reach. 

With  the.se  difficult  learning  problems 
eliminated,  beginning  students  learn  key 
locations  easier  and  faster  — drive  for 
speed  almost  immediately. 

Other  electric  typewriter  dividends 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  electric  type- 
writers  improve  results,  teachers  state,  is 
that  students  begin  actual  typing  siKincr. 
Many  dull  drills  are  eliminated  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  inspired  to  strive  for  better 
quahtv  classroom  work. 

And  for  teachers,  too,  electrification 


means  simplification.  Using  pn  sent 
teaching  methods,  time  is  gained  for  in¬ 
struction  on  practical  business  type¬ 
writer  apphc.itions.  No  special  or  new 
technicpies  are  needed  and  no  special 
teachers’  courses  are  required. 

Hasy  electric -to- manual  conversion 

Acceptance  of  the  electric  typewriter  for 
teaching  typing  puts  "conversion”  in  its 
proper  place.  Klemental  instruction  is 
given  on  the  easiest-to-learn  machine. 
Touch,  carriage  return  and  other  phases 
of  manual  typewriter  operation  which 
iriipede  typing  progress  for  beginners  are 
readily  practiced  hy  triiined  students  as 
a  “finishing"  class.  These  postponed 
learning  steps  are  then  comparatively 
easy. 

Low -cost  BF.\  Flan  now  available 

lo  help  your  schiMil  install  a  complete 
BK.A  electric  classrixim  now,  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  Business  Kducation  .Ad- 
v;mcement  program. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  low-cost 
plan  your  .scIumiI  can  have  rugged,  full- 
featured  Remington  Klectric  T\  pewriters 
for  as  little  extra  as  three  cents  per  ma¬ 
chine.  per  day.  .And  you  can  pay-as-you- 
teach. 

(iet  the  full  facts  about  this  money- 
saMiig  BK.A  plan,  plus  complimentary 
copies  of  the  lf>-page  HE. I  Guide  to  Sim¬ 
plify  Electric  Typing  (RF.Sbl2).  Write: 
.Manager  lypewriter  T.ilucation  Services. 
Remington  Rand.RiMim  1424, .M.s  Fourth 
.Ave.,  .New  Aork  10,  .New  Abrk. 

BF.\  —  .\NOTllKR  HROKKSSIONAI. 

Alt)  FOR  f:di:<:.\tors  by 


Twenty-seven  Electric  Typewriters  in  BE. 4  classroom  at  Newark  ( N.J .)  East-Side  H iiih  School 


Q/fjStlCfuU^  save  us  their  cost  every  year” 


—RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
''Excellence  in  Electronics" 


“We  use  National  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines  on  both  Accounts  Receivable 
and  Accounts  Payable.  Because  of 
their  many  automatic  features  and 
other  advantages,  our  Nationals  save 
us  their  cost  every  year,  thus  return¬ 
ing  about  100%  annually  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

“Nationals’  ease  and  simplicity  of 
operation  have  simplified  the  training 


of  operators.  Furthermore,  operators 
are  happier  because  they  accomplish 
their  work  with  less  effort.” 

President 


RAYTHEON — largest  maker  of  marine  radar, 
leading  supplier  of  radio  and  television  tubes, 
producer  of  electronic  equipment  for  govern¬ 
ment,  industry  and  the  home. 


Regardless  of  the  type  of  your  business, 
there  is  a  National  System  that  cuts  costs, 
pays  for  itself  out  of  the  money  it  saves, 
then  continues  savings  as  handsome  an- 
ruial  prolit.  Let  your  nearby  National 
representative  show  what  you  can  save 
with  the  National  Accounting  Machine, 
National  Cash  Register  or  National  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  suited  to  your  needs. 


ta.  U.  •.  PAT.  OPF. 


Q4!ationai 

iccomtriM  MActtim 
ADOute  MAtmm  •  cash  ueisras 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  OHIO 


